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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 

Organizations in the field of education 
and social service are now so numerous that 
much duplication of effort and useless ex- 
penditure of money appear to be inevitable. 
This can be avoided in large measure, how- 
ever, if each society will clearly delimit the 
scope of its activities, define its precise 
purposes, and announce its plans as far as 
possible in advance. 

EpucaTIonaAL MErThHon is the official organ 
of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the National Edu- 
eation Association. As such, it undertakes 
to represent the Department and to give 
expression to its activities and interests. 
In its columns appear the papers read at 
its meetings, together with reports of the 
business transacted by its Board of Direc- 
tors. Especial significance attaches to the 
report of the tenth annual meeting, which 
is presented among the news items in this 
issue. From this report we learn that the 
membership of the Department has doubled 
in the past year, that attendance upon the 
program of speaking reached eight hundred 
and fifty, and that the Third Yearbook of 
the society has just been distributed. More 
important than these matters, however, is 
the announcement that the officers of the 
Department have outlined a program of 
study, investigation, and publication which 


will require some ten years for its com- 
pletion. This program falls naturally into 
two parts. The first is concerned with the 
concept of supervision—principles and 
practice. The yearbook committees of the 
Department, working in harmony with the 
Executive Committee, which is the commit- 
tee of publication, will carry forward the 
work begun by Dr. Morrison’s committee 
in charge of the Third Yearbook. This con- 
sists essentially in a survey and criticism 
of current practice throughout the country. 
It shows that, while there are notable ex- 
ceptions, supervisory activities are at pres- 
ent too largely petty and personal. The 
work of supervisors needs to be lifted to a 
higher plane. Something of how this can 
be done the committee suggests. Educa- 
tional historians will later record that this 
report marked the beginning of a genuine 
awakening to the need of fundamental re- 
form of supervision. 

Work on the Fourth Yearbook is said 
to be far advanced. In this Mr. McClure 
and his associates on the committee will set 
up criteria for the evaluation of super- 
visory activities and by means of case 
studies and actual examples show how they 
can be applied. Again, codperative inves- 
tigation on a large scale will be undertaken 
in order to gather the data necessary for 
a report. 
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Three other yearbooks to complete the 
first cycle have been voted and committees 
to have charge of them will presently be 
announced. The topics of these reports are 
as follows: (1) How to release and cap- 
italize the creative energy of teachers. 
(2) The differentiation and unification of 
supervisory services. (3) The application 
of educational science to the organization 
of supervisory programs. Like the Third 
Yearbook, each of these annual reports will 
consist primarily of a single unified account 
or original investigation made specifically 
for the purpose of the yearbook. Like the 
Fourth Yearbook, the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth will review and report existing con- 
tributions to the topic in such a way as to 
summarize for the members of the De- 
partment what has so far been done. 

During the second cycle of five years, 
the yearbooks of the Department will at- 
tempt to cover the curriculum of the pub- 
lie school from the supervisory standpoint. 
A tentative classification for this purpose 
runs as follows: (1) language; (2) social 
science; (3) natural science and mathe- 
matics, including hygiene; (4) the arts— 
fine and industrial; (5) recreational activi- 
ties, including music, dancing, drama, 
games, and sports. Extra-classroom activi- 
ties will be treated simply as phases of 
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these major aspects of the curriculum. The 
practical problem of how to embody the 
proposed program of activities in printed 
courses of study and how to bring about 
the appropriate and intelligent use of these 
will of course be given great prominence 
throughout. 

One difficulty that all national organiza- 
tions face is to become national in fact as 
well as in name. Not a few such groups 
have members or at least officers in only one 
or two great cities. A yearbook committee 
should represent several points of view or 
at least a variety of experience. To bring 
several persons widely separated in resi- 
dence together for actual committee work 
is expensive and hence is often dispensed 
with by the simple device of letting the 
chairman do all the work himself. That 
the product of such a procedure cannot 
rightly be presented as a committee report 
does not seem to trouble those who consent 
to it. The Department of Supervisors will 
attempt to maintain the balance by assign- 
ing its yearbooks to various regions of the 
country, providing for a small executive 
committee, the members of which can meet 
frequently without undue expense, and also 
other codperating members who can par- 
ticipate in part by correspondence and in 
part by actual conference. 
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There is an ancient if not an honorable 
adage to the effect that ‘‘hindsight is better 
than foresight.’”” In some such spirit I 
would reévaluate the objectives which your 
Committee undertook to attain in the prep- 
aration of the Third Yearbook. 

The Committee on Yearbooks asked us to 
prepare a yearbook that would capitalize 
the experience, the interests, and the know]- 
edge of workers in the field. Our problem 
was to find the most promising point for 
attack. This question in itself was not an 
easy one to decide. 

The Committee was confronted with a 
wealth of literature on supervision. Much 
of it makes little distinction between ad- 
ministration and supervision: the latter 
was the earlier term to come into general 
use and usually included most of the duties 
we now consider as administration. Suz- 
zallo’s famous thesis on the ‘‘ Rise of Super- 
vision in Massachusetts’’ typifies this 
treatment of supervision. Much of the 
literature growing out of the experience of 
individuals deals with practical issues and 
centers largely around the improvement of 
instruction through classroom visitation. 
Certain recent authors, notably, Ayer and 
Barr, have stressed the organization of su- 
pervision ; others with a flair for philosophy 
have built up a considerable body of 
theory, and our last yearbook focused at- 
tention upon the science of supervision. 
The science, philosophy, organization, 
method—each of these presented alluring 
possibilities but no one of them seemed to 


at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 25, 1930. 
fon will appear in the May issue.—Editor. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF THE THIRD YEARBOOK‘ 


J. Cayce Morrison 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, State Department, Albany, New York 


offer just the opportunity for which we 
were looking. 

We had a feeling that there was some- 
thing basic and fundamental underlying 
these several approaches which had been in 
part overlooked by recent writers on super- 
vision. At least it seemed worth while to 
try to go to the heart of the problems 
which supervisors have to meet in their 
daily work and to evaluate these prob- 
lems in the light of the principles of super- 
vision which in our judgment might be 
set up as criteria. Therefore, our first 
objective was to reévaluate the problems of 
supervision, to set up, if possible, a pic- 
ture of the problems of supervision that 
every teacher and every supervisor would 
distinctly recognize as common to their 
own experience, and by so doing to give 
to the theorist and the scientist among us 
the raw materials which they need for 
building a newer and a better theory and 
science of supervision. 

To the attainment of this end hundreds 
of teachers kept weekly diaries of the prob- 
lems they met. They gave us lists of the 
chief problems that had confronted them 
during the year, and each one gave us a 
carefully detailed analysis of one difficult 
problem for whose solution she had re- 
ceived the best supervisory assistance. 
Likewise, supervisors kept similar records 
of problems brought to them by teachers 
during a single week; of problems attacked 
on their own initiative, of problems met 
from sources other than the classroom for 


*The four papers in this number by Mr. Morrison, Miss Simpson, Miss Bamesberger, and Mr. Bur- 
fon were read at the opening meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
The papers which were presented at the second ses- 
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a period of one week; and a detailed analy- 
sis of the most important problem solved 
during the year. Altogether more than 
4,500 problems growing out of the actual 
experience of hundreds of teachers and su- 
pervisors, the majority of these problems 
having been recorded while they were still 
fresh in mind, have entered into the com- 
posite picture which this Yearbook pre- 
sents. 

Were we undertaking this task again, we 
could collect the data with a greater de- 
gree of accuracy; we would try to secure 
the codperation of a greater number of 
people ; and we would hope to analyze more 
accurately the data at hand and more effec- 
tively to integrate the findings. Admitting 
these shortcomings, we still believe that the 
Third Yearbook represents the most com- 
prehensive statement of the actual prob- 
lems of supervision that has yet been 
brought together. These problems of su- 
pervisors stir again the traditions that have 
come down to us; they constitute the basis 
for a very critical reconsideration of the 
philosophy, the method, the organization, 
and the science of supervision. 

Our second purpose was to draw the 
Department of Supervisors and the Direc- 
tors of Instruction together in a codpera- 
tive enterprise. This goal is essential if 
this department is to render any great and 
lasting contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion. Let us for a moment review the evi- 
dence. This organization had its beginning 
as the National Conference on Educational 
Method. Having no interest in any type of 
position, we recruited our members from 
every type interested in the instructional 
aspects of public education. Compared 
with the life of organized efforts, we had 
gone but a little way when we realized that 
method had certain limitations. Education 
is primarily interested in the ends to be 
attained, and only to the extent that ends 
are determined is method an important 
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issue. The very individuals drawn into this 
conference on educational method had 
within themselves a vision which extended 
beyond the limits of method. We might 
have become a conference on supervision, 
but there are already in the field organiza. 
tions of long standing and rich service who 
count supervision the most important part 
of their realm. I refer especially to the 
Department of Superintendence, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, and 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Yet, there were thou- 
sands of supervisory officers who could 
qualify neither as principal nor as super- 
intendent and whose talent for organized 
effort was not being capitalized by any or- 
ganization. Therefore, rightly or wrongly, 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method, as you know, has become the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. From the standpoint of or- 
ganization we are no longer men and women 
without a country. We have a tremendous 
potential energy. We are quite as close 
and in some respects closer to the instrue- 
tional problem than any other group of offi- 
cials connected with the public schools. 

Our Committee believed it worth while 
to draw the membership of this newly re- 
organized department together into a com- 
mon effort looking toward the improvement 
of their individual and collective service. 
Could we but lay the foundation for a co- 
operative effort that would grow through 
the years until all workers in education 
would look to this Department for vision 
and understanding as to ways and means 
of improving the fine art of supervision! 
So much for our purpose. 

The list of several hundred members 
printed in the back of the Yearbook offered 
an easy means of approach, but when our 
program was too far advanced to tur 
back, we found that a very small portion of 
our membership belonged to that class 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE THIRD YEARBOOK 


group known as supervisors or directors of 
instruction. Our membership still labored 
in every conceivable type of educational 
position. More than one member wrote to 
say that he had joined this department for 
the good he could get from it and not from 
any desire to contribute to its cause. Yet, 
withal, 154 supervisors, 43 of whom were 
principals, contributed to this venture. To 
them we are indebted for, in the main, they 
gave the best that was in them so far as 
the set-up of the problem permitted. What 
lies within the covers of this report is but 
a promise of the greater results that will 
come from the larger codperative enter- 
prises of the membership of this Depart- 
ment in the future. 

Today it is generally assumed that super- 
vision is synonymous with leadership. We 
have come to expect that, wherever leader- 
ship is found, there we shall find what 
Rugg has so happily termed ‘‘the frontier 
thinkers. ”’ 

This Committee does not assume, of 
course, to have an accurate conception of 
all the elements that might enter into the 
picture evolved by frontier thinkers. But 
there are certain trends in the educational 
development of today that seem to be 
marked and generally accepted as signs of 
progress. I refer especially to scientific 
measurement, to cooperative curriculum re- 
vision, to that general movement known 
as creative teaching, and to the more com- 
monly accepted theory of the individualiza- 
tion of instruction. The extent to which 
supervisors are furthering these movements 
is an index to their powers of leadership. 
Therefore, our third objective was to dis- 
cover the extent to which modern educa- 
tional movements are affecting educational 
practices. 

The key to the success of any movement 
is its influence on the point of contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil; and it follows 
that the supervisor’s influence toward fur- 
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thering the movement is the effect that she 
has upon this pupil-teacher contact. 

From the findings of the investigation it 
is evident that we have a long way to go 
before we can finally be assured that super- 
visors are the leaders in furthering the 
newer movements of education. This ob- 
jective commends itself not alone as a basis 
for further study but more particularly as 
a goal to be attained individually and 
collectively by the members of this 
Department. 

Assuming that supervisors are leading 
the way toward a better future, are class- 
room teachers cognizant of the direction in 
which they are striving? In other words, 
assuming leadership on the part of super- 
visors, we were interested to discover the 
extent to which supervision has won the 
confident following of classroom teachers. 
Are teachers fearful and suspicious of the 
motives of supervisors? Are teachers seek- 
ing leadership through an understanding 
of the broader, basic, more significant prin- 
ciples of education, or are they chiefly con- 
cerned in the working materials of ‘the 
teaching profession? Are teachers seeking 
an understanding of methods in harmony 
with accepted principles or are they happy 
only to secure the mastery of devices? This 
objective was formulated in the confident 
belief that ‘‘a picture of what teachers 
want today is an acid test as to the value 
of supervision as it is and as it has been.’’ 
In the beginning of the study we also 
recorded our belief that ‘‘ whatever super- 
vision may attain in the future, it must 
begin with helping teachers as_ they 
are.”’ 

In some respects this objective led to one 
of our most important conclusions, namely, 
that when left to their own resources teach- 
ers are apt to become lost in the mass of 
petty detail, of routine, of tradition; but 
that under the stimulus of far-seeing 
leadership, they tend to cast these minor 
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matters into the discard and to grapple 
with the larger issues of education. 

Moreover, this objective led to a second 
conclusion which every commonsense ob- 
server has formulated for himself but 
which is reinforced by the evidence at 
hand, namely, that supervisors are continu- 
ally confronted with compromising be- 
tween the things they would like to do and 
the more routine-like problems which press 
for attention. The essence of supervision 
we believe to be the ability to generate in 
teachers the power to solve their routine 
problems, thereby leaving the supervisor 
free for the larger responsibilities of 
leadership. 

In the literature of supervision are to be 
found many attempts to classify the dif- 
ferent types of supervisory service. We 
wanted to find if we could what types of 
supervisory services are most helpful to 
classroom teachers. Our evidence on this 
point is not conclusive, nor did we expect 
it to be. When teachers are asked to re- 
port on the most helpful service they 
receive during the year, they are limited 
to the services they have received; and, if 
they have not been accustomed to the high- 
est type of service, it is natural that such 
service should not occur to them in render- 
ing their report. This objective led to sig- 
nificant observations. When we went to 
some seven cities which over a period of 
years had been noted for their effective su- 
pervision and asked teachers in their more 
progressive schools to report the various 
types of supervisory services which had 
proved most helpful, we found that they 
put at the top of their list constructive 
teachers’ meetings, the interpretation of 
aims and objectives, and the encourage- 
ment of experimentation. But when we 
turned to the data received from the rank 
and file of supervisors, we found that these 
three services ranked at the lower end of 
the scale so far as frequency of mention 
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was concerned. The data disclosed that, 
with the average supervisor, the emphasis 
was still on classroom observation followed 
by discussion ; and that not more than one 
per cent of teachers looked to this method 
for any real help. 

While we had no thought of undertaking 
a study of the codrdination of the work of 
the various supervisory positions, we 
thought it might be worth while to find 
what problems were being attacked through 
each type of position. In the seven cities 
selected because of the emphasis they have 
placed upon supervision, each type of posi- 
tion was rated on each type of service 
rendered. The superintendent ranked first 
as to suggestion for professional study and 
advancement, the assistant superintendent 
or general supervisor in charge of all 
grades in his leadership of codperative cur- 
riculum revision, the principal through his 
helping to secure materials, supplies, and 
equipment, the general supervisor in charge 
of a division of elementary grades in her 
suggestions concerning desirable methods. 
Other evidence bearing on this issue is 
given in the report; it opens the way for 
further study and investigation on the part 
of workers both in the field and in teacher 
training centers to determine which types 
of supervisory service should be centered 
primarily in each type of position. This 
issue lies at the basis of any effort to de- 
velop a smoother and more effective codrdi- 
nation of supervisory effort. 

We undertook this study in the belief 
that ‘‘all progress has its beginning in a 
clear understanding of conditions as they 
are.’? We understood that America still 
employs thousands of teachers who possess 
little or no academic preparation, who have 
obtained no insight into the field of pro- 
fessional study except through the occa- 
sional institute or reading circle book. 
What assistance do these teachers want? 
What are supervisors doing to help them! 
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How may they be guided to a broader 
vision of the problems of their daily labor 
and to a desire for a richer understanding 
of the teaching process? 

At the other extreme we find teachers 
possessing initiative, originality, charm, ex- 
ercising the genius of an artist and the 
powers of a scientist in their daily work 
with children. What are supervisors doing 
to keep these teachers growing, to capitalize 
the genius that is theirs? In the beginning 
we stated an objective that in the light of 
the evidence seems to have been stated 
vaguely, to have indicated a reaching into 
the dark rather than a clear vision as to 
what should be sought. For better or for 
worse it was worded, to point the way to a 
better supervisory service. 

Examination of the evidence submitted 
disclosed a very considerable gap between 
the theory of supervision as it is being 
evolved in the university classroom and 
laboratory and the practice of supervision 
as measured by the daily work of the aver- 
age supervisor. Moreover, there was an- 
other gap, though a lesser one, between 
the work of the average supervisor and 
the thinking of the average classroom 
teacher. 

On the other hand, the evidence dis- 
closed that here and there individuals are 
bridging these gaps, that we already have 
within our membership supervisors who 
possess the vision and the skill not only to 
bridge but materially to lessen the gap be- 
tween the theory of the university teacher 
and the practice of the classroom teacher. 
Moreover, this report contains evidence 
that should enable the university teachers 
of supervision more adequately to revise 
their theory in the light of the problems 
which supervisors meet. Such revision will 
tend to decrease the gaps. 

The first and second yearbooks of this 
Department were confined to the reporting 
of studies, observations, or experiments by 
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individuals among our membership. The 
Executive Committee of this Department 
and its Committee on Yearbooks have at 
various times discussed the issues that 
might possibly be investigated by this or- 
ganization. As pointed out in this year- 
book, your Committee started with the 
assumption that supervision has passed 
through three stages of development and 
now is entering the fourth, namely, that 
we are on the threshold of a generation 
that calls for the application of scientific 
method to the evaluation of the data accu- 
mulated during the years gone by, that we 
are at the beginning of an era when super- 
visors themselves will undertake by collec- 
tive effort to improve the theory and the 
practice of supervision. 

Therefore, your Committee from the be- 
ginning set for itself the task of determin- 
ing the problems of supervision concerning 
which we need more information, to deter- 
mine something of the problems which defy 
the understanding of a single investigator 
based upon his personal experience, to 
clarify the issues that promise fruitful 
returns to codperative investigation, in 
brief, to lay the foundation for more effec- 
tive research in supervision. 

‘*Your Committee was bold enough to 
hope that it might lay the foundation for 
a decade of research, much of which might 
find its way into use through the yearbooks 
that will follow ours. In looking toward 
the refinement of the purposes, the proc- 
esses, the evaluation of supervision, we 
would dare to challenge the men and 
women engaged in supervisory effort to 
turn the light of scientific investigation 
upon this thing we call supervision.’’ Our 
thinking on this point has been materially 
clarified through the months since this ob- 
jective was first formulated, and constitutes 
the body of the report to be submitted by 
my colleague, Dr. Burton. Moreover, the 
Fourth Yearbook Committee has already 
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accepted this challenge and is well on its 
way toward developing a study that will 
utilize much more fully than has ours the 
scientific aspects of supervision. 

To determine whether we were attaining 
the objectives described, it was necessary to 
interpret the data collected, for this year- 
book is based upon facts, the facts of 
teacher-supervisor experience as described 
by those who experienced them. To be 
certain that we spoke a common language, 
that we placed a similar interpretation 
upon the same or similar facts, we felt con- 
strained to formulate a set of principles as 
criteria to guide us working individually 
in our interpretations. Briefly stated, these 
principles are: 


1. Supervision is philosophic—it continu- 
ously seeks new truth; continuously evaluates 
aims and objectives. 

2. Supervision is codperative—all supervi- 
sory agents work toward common ends; super- 
visors work with teachers toward the solution 
of mutual problems. 
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3. Supervision is creative—it seeks latent 
talent; it creates stimulating environment. 

4. Supervision is scientific—it applies the sei- 
entific method to its study of the teaching proe- 
ess; it encourages experimentation under proper 
controls; and it seeks proof as to its own 
accomplishment. 

5. Supervision is effective—it helps teachers 
secure an effective working knowledge of tools 
of teaching; it codrdinates theory and practice. 


Whether the objectives set up were the 
most pertinent that could have been set for 
attainment is for you to decide. Whether 
the principles formulated for evaluating 
the data secured accord with the cumula- 
tive experience of men, we leave for your 
consideration. Whatever the Third Year- 
book may have of strength or weakness, it 
has grown out of the experience of our 
membership. It contains raw material for 
the use of those who would contribute to 
the improvement of supervision. It opens 
the door to the larger codperative endeavor 
of this Department in the future. 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS FROM THE TEACHER’S 
VIEWPOINT 


Mase. E. Smmpson 
Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, New York 


Two sources of information have sup- 
plied the facts to be given in this discus- 
sion. Before the Third Yearbook of this 
Department was written, considerable evi- 
dence was secured directly from teachers in 
the field. Continuous reference has been 
made to these data in the preparation of 
this paper. The other source of informa- 
tion comes from the field of personal ex- 
perience extending over a period of years. 
During this time problems confronting 
teachers have been given continuous study. 

Concerning the first source, a wide area 


is represented by the information submitted 
by teachers. Twenty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are included. New York, 
California, and Massachusetts lead in the 
number of teachers contributing. In the 
main, they are teachers in city school sys- 
tems varying from the smallest to the larg- 
est in size. Problems at all grade levels 
from the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade are reported. The length of service 
ranges from seven months to forty-four 
years, the median being thirteen and a half 
years. Of the total number of two hundred 
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thirty teachers reporting problems, thirty- 
four have taught less than five years. The 
information thus secured is regarded as 
merely a random sampling, therefore final 
conclusions concerning the great variety of 
problems presented cannot be drawn from 
this meager evidence. From the analysis 
of these data, however, certain distinct 
trends are apparent. They are presented 
under four classifications, as follows: Aims 
and Methods, Instructional Material, Class- 
room Organization and Pupil Control, ud 
Professional Growth in Service. These 
dassifications do not cover all types of 
problems presented. They merely repre- 
sent the major groupings that may be 
made. 


AIMS AND METHODS 


In the elementary school the importance 
of method has long been recognized. The 
past quarter of a century has seen rapid 
growth in the theory of general and of spe- 
cial method. This period has witnessed as 
well a rapid advance in the practical appli- 
cation of these principles as they are re- 
flected in the teaching in small and large 
communities throughout the country. To- 
day there are many public as well as 
private school systems where modern prin- 
ciples of education are being employed as 
the foundation of existing procedures. Be- 
cause this movement is comparatively re- 
cent, however, it has not yet become firmly 
established in current educational proced- 
ures everywhere. 

The foregoing statement may be applied 
with increased emphasis to the problem of 
aims and objectives. Rapidly this funda- 
mental principle in modern educational 
procedure is receiving serious considera- 
tion. At present, however, the movement 
is sporadic. Because of the limitation of 
time it has not been productive of sufficient 
evidence to make it possible to estimate 
satisfactorily its worth. Both of these state- 
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ments are supported by the reports sub- 
mitted by teachers. 

Approximately half of the requests for 
supervisory help belong to the field of 
method. But an analysis of these data as 
they have any direct bearing upon goals or 
objectives shows that few teachers are con- 
scious of the importance of this problem. 
Less than half of one per cent make any 
reference to the aims or objectives toward 
which they are working. In the light of 
these data we find a verdant field for care- 
fully organized programs of supervision 
that will assist teachers to make an inten- 
sive study of the problem. Through such 
programs definite provision must be made 
for growth on the part of the child in terms 
of habits, attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tion, as well as in the knowledge values. 
It is a generally recognized fact that where 
teachers are at all conscious of this problem 
it is largely in relation to the knowledge 
values only. 

While the nature and use of desirable 
methods rank high, the data again reveal 
that fundamental principles of teaching are 
little recognized. This should not be in- 
terpreted as being a serious criticism of 
teachers but rather a challenge to prin- 
cipals and all concerned with supervision. 
It indicates that our programs of super- 
vision must take account of this fundamen- 
tal weakness and endeavor to overcome it. 
Teachers respond to the educational stan- 
dard that is set for them. If our teacher 
training centers and our supervisory pro- 
grams face this issue squarely we shall 
make headway in this direction as we have 
in so many other directions that have been 
severely challenged in the past. 

If it is true that teachers do not recog- 
nize the fundamental principles of teach- 
ing, then it is equally true that the values 
belonging to general method are not re- 
alized. Practically all of the requests made 
by teachers are classified under specific 
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procedures in the teaching of the subjects 
of the curriculum. The exact procedure 
for a day’s lesson, frequent requests, such 
as, ‘‘Tell me just what you want,’’ and 
similar inquiries indicate that teachers are 
not accustomed to think in broader terms. 
Their efforts often are centered around the 
use of a mere device. There are many evi- 
dences that teaching is on an extremely 
low level when it is concerned principally 
with devices. Here again the teacher is 
not at fault. All too frequently sugges- 
tions and directions issued to teachers place 
too much emphasis upon teaching pro- 
cedures of this type. 

Many interesting things are encoun- 
tered by supervisors through problems 
presented by teachers. We find that even 
our youngest teachers, who come directly 
from their recent teacher training experi- 
ence, revert to procedures employed by 
teachers of their own childhood. Holding 
the attention, duties of monitors, long pe- 
riods of review at the beginning and again 
at the end of a semester are cases in point. 
Extreme formalisms in teaching, such as 
pupils seated in the order of ability, the 
functioning of formal discipline as evi- 
denced by hands folded on the desk, stand- 
ing as a group when the principal or a 
stranger enters the room, raising the hand 
as a sign of wishing to participate, verbal 
repetition en masse of exact statements con- 
tained in a single text, and many similar 
procedures are not uncommon even in 
school systems regarded as among the most 
progressive at the present time. All are 
typical of many things confronting us that 
demand vision and a rich background in 
training and experience. This statement 
should not be misinterpreted as meaning 
that a well-balanced program of supervi- 
sion should be concerned principally with 
such minor details. It does mean, however, 
that they should not be overlooked. Each 
is an index of the quality of teaching un- 
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derlying classroom procedure where similar 
outward signs are ever present. 

The hope of bringing about needed 
changes along these lines is centered in 
supervision. We have practically an un. 
explored field in which to develop through 
supervision worthy techniques that will 
bring to teachers enlightenment and under. 
standing of problems dealing with the 
learning process, diagnosis of individual 
difficulties, applying remedial measures, 
and adapting materials of instruction to 
the need of the learner. 

At the present time the situation is by 
no means discouraging. Any supervisor 
who is engaged in working directly with 
teachers knows the challenge that is coming 
to her from progressive teachers in her 
system who wish to be students of modern 
education. Even though the number may 
be comparatively small in a given locality, 
it brings hope and stimulation to all who 
are desirous of improving existing condi- 
tions. The widespread interest in learning 
the values to be derived from a child activ- 
ity program, how to guide the interests of 
children, how to judge the value of the fin- 
ished product, how to estimate achievement 
in terms of power are among the countless 
number of present-day problems which we 
are called upon to solve. 

Among these problems a recent trend is 
toward more careful analysis of subject 
content belonging to the curriculum. To- 
day, subject matter as such is not regarded 
as of prime importance. Our efforts now 
are centered upon determining the values 
to be derived from integrated units of sub- 
ject matter contributing to an activity 
recognized by the child as a worthy means 
of extending his experience. Combined 
with this movement is that of endeavoring 
to estimate the values to be derived from 
informal objective measures organized to 
help children in estimating their own 
progress. It should not be regarded as dis- 
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couraging that many of the teachers’ re- 
ports analyzed in connection with the 
preparation of this yearbook do not deal 
with problems of this kind. They have so 
recently come to the foreground in our 
educational thought that many supervisory 
procedures have not yet had sufficient time 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


One naturally infers that teachers make 
many requests for help in securing ma- 
terials of instruction, such as books, sup- 
plies and equipment, courses of study, 
outlines, and handbooks. Through our ex- 
perience in supervision we are encounter- 
ing these problems continuously. The data 
contributed by teachers, however, do not 
fall to any marked degree within this classi- 
fieation. Only six per cent of the replies 
pertain to problems of this type. The needs 
mentioned are minor in character. Teach- 
ers concerned with the problem apparently 
are not making use of many sources of in- 
formation in their teaching program. This 
may mean that they have so long been ac- 
customed to work with inadequate ma- 
terials both in amount and quality that 
they accept the situation without complaint 
as being impossible of improvement. Here 
again neither the teacher nor the super- 
visory procedure necessarily is solely 
responsible for existing conditions. 

As long as school finance continues to be 
such an acute problem the instruments em- 
ployed in teaching will be ineffective and 
many times highly undesirable. It is safe 
to say that were we to make an inventory 
of all books and supplies now a part of 
even the best among our leading school 
systems, we should discover a large per- 
centage of this material to be obsolete or 
poorly fitted to meet modern needs. This 
is particularly true in the field of source 
material, such as the textbook. A super- 
visor in a city of approximately 300,000 
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told me recently that an inventory had just 
been completed of geography texts in the 
elementary schools. Out of several thou- 
sand books that were a part of the perma- 
nent equipment of the schools, less than one 
hundred contained a publication date later 
than 1914. The inadequacies of such equip- 
ment speak for themselves. If this is true 
of some instruments of teaching, such as 
texts, what might be revealed if inventories 
were made of other materials? We all 
recognize the necessity of adequate library 
facilities, modern visual aids, ample sup- 
plies of other equipment, but few of us 
are working under even favorable condi- 
tions. Until those responsible for the edu- 
cational program of a school system face 
this issue and organize a campaign for im- 
provement, we cannot expect the level of 
teaching to be materially improved. 

Today a large number of supervisors 
are engaged in codperative programs for 
the preparation of reorganized curriculum 
materials. Teacher participation in these 
programs is considered essential if the 
changes instituted are to be understood 
and successfully applied in the classroom. 
So general has this movement become that 
we naturally assume it is being universally 
employed. Our data, however, give little 
evidence of this fact. The extent to which 
teachers generally are participating in the 
preparation of new materials of instruc- 
tion is difficult to ascertain. Time and con- 
tinued effort along these lines are essential 
to the extension of this recent movement. 
Teachers need to be awakened to the serious 
handicap of many existing conditions and 
stimulated to work together toward improv- 
ing them. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND PUPIL 
CONTROL 


The time element is a vital factor in suc- 
cessful teaching. Teachers everywhere 
complain that there is not enough time for 
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their work. Either the courses of study 
are too detailed for the time allotted or the 
children are so slow and backward that 
more time is needed. In many respects 
teachers are justified in their complaints. 
The difficulties that they encounter are in- 
evitable as long as the undesirable features 
of former policies maintain. We know the 
serious limitations of our former admin- 
istrative scheme of grade organization. 
Combined with it is another ineffective 
practice. Our elementary school ecurricu- 
lum is still composed of as many as thirteen 
separate, unrelated subjects. They are 
served to children in piecemeal fashion 
on a time schedule of three, seven, twelve, 
or nineteen minutes as the case may be. 
These procedures no longer meet pres- 
ent-day needs. Here also is a complex 
problem. It demands the modification of 
many existing practices. Administrators 
and supervisors who have the courage to 
work upon this problem need the teacher’s 
judgment gained through experience. 

In the school system in which it is my 
privilege to work, we are regarding this 
problem as an important one among many 
which must be given immediate considera- 
tion. For a period of several years our 
teachers, principals, and supervisors have 
be 2n studying our local situation. By com- 
bining and grouping our subjects and by 
setting up related units of subject content, 
we are endeavoring to determine new time 
values that will better meet present needs. 
The detail of this study cannot be given 
here. It has been most enlightening, how- 
ever, to all who have participated in it. It 
is pointing the way toward a complete 
change in our former procedures. 

While many teachers are conscious of 
the problems connected with individual in- 
struction and pupil grouping, apparently 
they do not generally regard these prob- 
lems as vital factors in teaching. Mass 
instruction through teacher direction and 
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control has so firmly established the prac. 
tice of teaching all children by means of 
the same general procedure, that it is dif. 
ficult for teachers to find ways and means 
of providing for individual needs. 

A large majority of teachers ask for help 
in connection with problems involving 
pupil control. Some are working intel- 
ligently upon these problems, others resort 
to coercion and dogmatic demands that are 
detrimental in bringing about desirable 
attitudes and ideals on the part of the 
child. The influences of earlier traditions 
still are strongly felt in the majority of 
classrooms of the present. Self-direction 
and self-control through the opportunity to 
participate in a variety of purposeful ac- 
tivities are as essential to the growth of the 
child as to the growth of the teacher. 

It is impossible here to review all of the 
characteristics of a well-organized class- 
room. Reference is made merely to a few 
of the essential features. Marked changes 
in this phase of teaching are coming about 
gradually and the outlook is bright for 
future progress. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE 


Progressive-minded boards of education, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
are working to provide. well-organized su- 
pervisory programs as a direct means of 
bringing about professional growth in serv- 
ice. The present attitude is not toward 
less supervision but toward improvement 
in the former standards of supervision. 
The open-minded, alert teacher interested 
in improving her techniques of teaching 
welcomes supervision if it is codperative, 
constructive, and impersonal. 

The teacher is willing to contribute 
toward the success of such a program 
through active participation as member of 
a committee charged with the responsibility 
of studying certain aspects of the problem. 
She seeks opportunities for improving her 
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work through attending group conferences 
and general meetings where teaching prob- 
lems are considered. She extends her ex- 
perience through summer school courses, 
professional reading, and extension courses 
if available. She welcomes the opportunity 
to have her teaching observed and her work 
evaluated in terms of accomplishment else- 
where. She studies plans for judging the 
outeomes of her teaching in terms of 
changes brought about in each child. She 
is not satisfied merely to teach the course. 
She endeavors instead to apply the prin- 
ciples set forth in the curriculum with suf- 
ficient modification to make them function 
in her particular teaching situation. She 
recognizes that her efforts along these lines 
will be strengthened if she makes use of 
all the supervisory agencies at her com- 
mand. 

She learns through her extended vision 
and broader experience that supervision is 
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not concerned merely with observation of 
teaching. She sees that the scope of its 
function covers a wide range of service ex- 
tending beyond the classroom visit to the 
broader field of coérdinating all activities 
and interests that have any bearing upon 
the improvement of teaching. When she 
learns to regard supervision in this light, it 
at once is freed from many of the unfor- 
tunate connotations which the term still 
implies and it becomes a welcome source of 
help. 

Successful teachers today recognize the 
need of supervision. The inefficient teacher 
must be taught through supervision how 
to make improvement. Supervisors in turn 
cannot afford to overlook the teacher’s 
point of view. Successful supervisory pro- 
cedures demand a close coérdination of all 
lines of responsibility in order that the 
best conditions for learning may be estab- 
lished. 


SUPERVISION FROM THE SUPERVISOR’S VIEWPOINT 


VELDA BAMESBERGER 
Director of Elementary Education, Toledo, Ohio 


The Third Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
attempted to obtain from teachers and su- 
pervisors a clear picture of the supervisory 
practice being carried on in school systems 
at the present time. What assistance do 
teachers expect from supervisors, and what 
are the procedures of supervisors which are 
of fundamental importance in improving 
instruction, were types of questions which 
the Yearbook attempted to answer. This 
paper is concerned with some of the impli- 
cations drawn from the data included in 
the investigation which are suggestive to 
supervisors in evaluating present supervi- 
sory practice. 


A careful study of the Yearbook indi- 
cates clearly the preponderance of emphasis 
given by supervisors to the immediate prob- 
lems growing out of classroom visitation, 
and upon the routine procedures which al- 
ways must be met in a school system rather 
than upon definite programs for the im- 
provement of instruction. The form of the 
questionnaires submitted to both teachers 
and supervisors may be responsible largely 
for the unfavorable showing made by su- 
pervisory programs. 

The first question included on the super- 
visor’s questionnaire asked for a record of 
all questions, inquiries, and requests for 
help made by classroom teachers during the 
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period of one week. The second question 
asked for a record of problems observed or 
attacked solely on one’s own initiative with- 
out suggestions from any other person dur- 
ing the same period of time. The third 
question requested a record of problems 
presented to supervisors during the week 
by persons other than teachers. The last 
question attempted to obtain a report of the 
chief problem which the supervisors had 
met during the year and a detailed ac- 
count of the problem. The last section, 
dealing with the chief supervisory problem 
met during the year, was included chiefly 
with the hope of obtaining from super- 
visors information concerning the develop- 
ment of helpful supervisory plans or 
programs. 

One chapter in the Yearbook is de- 
voted to the analysis of the case studies 
reported by supervisors. Although many 
excellent reports were obtained which were 
comprehensive enough to be classified as su- 
pervisory programs, far more illustrations 
of individual techniques were included 
which, although important, could not be 
considered as programs of supervision in 
the broader sense. 

The reason that supervision is still so 
completely absorbed with the individual 
teacher’s problem is implied in the data 
contained in the Yearbook. Although 
teachers often complain that supervision is 
arbitrary, tying them down and burdening 
them with minute details, still it is just 
this type of service which teachers over- 
whelmingly demand of supervisors when 
given the opportunity. A study of the data 
collected from classroom teachers proves 
this point beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Teachers expect and insist upon having 
immediate help of a concrete nature. An 


amusing example of this demand on the 
part of teachers for concrete help is illus- 
trated in the following statement taken 
from the Yearbook: ‘‘I should like to know 
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a method by which every child in the room 
may always have a long pencil and some 
paper.’’ Many teachers also seemed to be 
more interested in obtaining patterns for 
teaching than in understanding the aims 
and purposes underlying instruction. 

Although the immediate demands grow. 
ing out of classroom visitation and requests 
for aid from teachers must be met as ef- 
fectively as possible, supervisory programs 
which endeavor to raise teaching to the 
level where teachers may become interested 
in the fundamental and basic principles un- 
derlying teaching must not be neglected. 
It is of the utmost importance that oppor- 
tunities should be provided teachers for be- 
coming familiar with better procedures 
through carefully planned group-super- 
visory means, such as: demonstration les- 
sons, exchange of the best practices within 
the system, and group study and discussion 
of problems. Often teachers use wasteful 
and unreliable methods because they do not 
know that other methods are worth while. 
One of the fundamental purposes, there- 
fore, of supervision should be to provide 
systematic progams for the improvement of 
teaching which will help teachers through 
example as well as precept to modify their 
procedures in the light of modern educa- 
tional theory and research. 

Perhaps the reason we are slow in devel- 
oping programs of supervision, or perhaps 
I should say hesitant about describing the 
programs being carried on in our own or- 
ganizations, is because a program of super- 
vision frequently presupposes a codperative 
endeavor for improvement on the part of 
various supervisory officers and teachers as 
well. If we are to have effective programs 
of supervision dealing with such important 
matters as the codrdination of various 
school subjects, the development of cur- 
riculum materials, the selection and prepa- 
ration of: materials of instruction, no 
individual in the organization can arbi- 
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trarily determine policies without consider- 
ing the contributions of others. 

All of us agree theoretically that, to be 
effective, supervision must depend upon the 
cooperation of all those engaged either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the teaching 
process. The present Yearbook, although 
containing many instances of excellent 
cooperative endeavor, shows far too many 
eases in which the given supervisor seems 
to depend almost exclusively upon her own 
efforts for the improvement of instruction. 

By far the greatest amount of data col- 
lected was concerned with classroom 
visitation in which the supervisor raised 
questions and gave suggestions for proce- 
dures to be used by teachers; for example, 
the following report was made of a class- 
rom visitation by one _ supervisor: 
“Teacher fussy, class unresponsive in 
arithmetic, suggested scheme for making 
individual pupils more responsive; helped 
teacher to develop a technique for teaching 
numbers as a substitute for counting on 
fingers.’ In contrast is the following re- 
port from another supervisor, who not only 
gave individual help to the teachers but 
planned also for a follow-up demonstration 
of the methods suggested: ‘‘Teacher con- 
fined to one method of teaching reading. 
Helped her to develop other methods; ar- 
ranged as a follow-up for assistant to dem- 
onstrate methods in her room.’’ 

One of the marked changes which has 
come about in our school system during 
recent years has been the elevation of the 
principalship to a supervisory office. For- 
merly, the principal was considered almost 
exclusively as an administrative officer, the 
supervisor being supreme so far as ques- 
tions of instruction were concerned. To- 
day, the principal rightly looks upon 
himself, first of all, as a supervisory officer. 
Consequently, the general supervisor, the 
special supervisor, and the principal are 
concerned jointly with the improvement of 
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instruction. Far too little evidence was 
found in the study that systematic plans 
are being developed by which these super- 
visory officers are engaging in a common 
study of their problems. One report sub- 
mitted by a director of instruction was 
included in the study indicating that 
principals were called together to plan a 
change in a program of study. Obviously, 
this is not to be interpreted as the only 
instance in which such a procedure took 
place in the cities contributing to the in- 
vestigation, but it is unfortunate that so 
few examples of group planning found 
their way into the Yearbook. 

One chapter of the Yearbook is con- 
cerned with all of the problems that were 
presented to supervisors by others than 
classroom teachers. In this chapter are in- 
cluded the problems which supervisors re- 
eeive from other supervisory officers, 
principals, parents, pupils, professional as- 
sociates, and citizens in the community. 
Many instances may be found in the chap- 
ter of a wholesome interdependence of cer- 
tain supervisory officers upon one another. 
Out of the 525 questions reported in the 
chapter, by far the largest majority of 
them were submitted to supervisors by 
other supervisory officers in the organiza- 
tion. The implication from these data is 
that the various supervisory officers do seek 
aid informally of each other, but unfortu- 
nately few examples are included in other 
sections of the Yearbook which are of help 
in suggesting ways of developing or con- 
ducting definitely planned conferences or 
discussion groups for the study of common 
problems. 

The data in the Yearbook indicate that 
there is a clearer understanding of pur- 
poses and a better codperative endeavor to 
improve conditions between general super- 
visors and principals than between the 
special supervisors and either general 
supervisors or principals. Few problems 
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were presented to the supervisory officers 
from whom the data in the Yearbook were 
collected by the supervisors of special sub- 
jects. In the chapter previously men- 
tioned, out of the 525 problems reported 
only 25 were presented by special supervi- 
sors. In general, these questions were as 
meager in content as they were limited in 
number. Is there not a weakness in our 
supervisory programs when general and 
special supervisors seem to have so little in 
common ? 

From the data in the Yearbook we are 
justified in assuming that far too often the 
so-called supervision in the special subjects 
is merely extra-teaching for the classroom 
teacher and has no right to bear the title of 
supervision. For example, the following 
report from a classroom teacher was in- 
cluded in the investigation: ‘‘The art su- 
pervisor taught my classes today while I 
worked at records.’’ It is probable that 
the poor showing made by special supervi- 
sors is caused largely by situations in which 
the special supervision is on the level indi- 
cated by the example given above. Such 
reports should not be considered as a crit- 
icism of the excellent supervision in the 
special subjects which we know is carried 
on in many school systems, but rather of 
the type of work too often masquerading 
under the guise of supervision. 

Evidences of wholesome codperative en- 
deavor between supervisory officers and 
teachers were found in some of the investi- 
gations included in the Yearbook. In cer- 
tain studies the tendency was more marked 
than in others. The chapter of the Year- 
book which deals with the teachers’ evalua- 
tion of the types and sources of supervisory 
aid which they received shows that teachers 
recognize as very helpful the encourage- 
ment received from superintendents and 
directors of instruction in such items as: 
cooperative curriculum revision, best prac- 
tices of the entire corps of teachers capi- 
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talized, and experimentation of teachers 
encouraged. These items were ranked high 
also for general supervisors and principals, 

The sections of the Yearbook that deal 
with the supervisory assistance which 
teachers receive or expect from supervisors 
show little evidence, however, that the 
teachers who contributed to the Yearbook 
were cooperating with the supervisory of. 
ficers in curriculum construction programs 
or in such important matters as the selec. 
tion and preparation of various materials 
of instruction. The failure to obtain such 
reports from teachers may have been due 
to a faulty sampling of teachers who par. 
ticipated in the experiment, or to the word. 
ing of the questionnaire in such a way that 
information concerning these activities was 
not solicited. Since we know that curricv- 
lum construction programs are being car- 
ried on in some of the cities in which 
teachers failed to report, the foregoing 
suppositions are perhaps justified. It is 
also true that relatively few teachers have 
an opportunity to participate in most com- 
mittee organizations. There is evidence for 
assuming, however, that techniques involv- 
ing teacher participation not only in cur- 
riculum revision but in other important 
phases of school work, such as, demonstra- 
tion teaching, the selection and experimen- 
tal use of materials of instruction, have not 
been as widely used as might be desired. 

The codperation of various supervisors 
in the development of programs of super- 
vision presupposes an allocation of duties 
and responsibilities among the various su- 
pervisory officers. Too frequently our sv- 
pervisory efforts are spent in _ needless 
duplication and, unfortunately, in certain 
instances, in conflict. The study in the 
Yearbook in which teachers evaluated the 
types of supervisory aid which they receive 
may prove suggestive as to the emphasis to 
be given various types of supervisory aid 
by principals and general supervisors. The 
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data show clearly that teachers recognized 


principals as being of greatest service in 
such problems as: help in obtaining mate- 
rials of instruction, equipment, and 
supplies; and suggestions concerning dif- 
feulties and problems met in the cases of 
individual pupils. The services offered 
by the general supervisor which were con- 


_ Hsidered most helpful by teachers were sug- 


gestions concerning desirable methods of 
teaching, constructive teachers’ meetings, 
interpretation of aims and objectives, and 
interpretation of courses of study, outlines, 
and other materials of instruction. 

There are undoubtedly certain functions 
of supervision which may be handled far 
more effectively by the principal because of 
his direct and personal contact with both 
teachers and pupils. On the other hand the 
general supervisor, because of his contact 
with various schools, has a much clearer 
understanding of the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of the organization as a 
whole. This does not mean that a hard and 
fast classification of types of supervisory 
duties should be set up between principals 
and supervisors. However, are we not at 
the point in our development where we 
should begin to study critically the pecu- 


liar contributions to be made by various 
supervisory officers? 

The survey of supervisory practice in- 
cluded in the Yearbook indicates clearly the 
extensive number of problems presented to 
supervisors. In general, supervisors seem 
to use accepted techniques in attacking the 
problems presented to them. Little evi- 
dence is found, however, that systematic 
research is being carried on in many school 
systems as a part of the regular supervisory 
service. By far the greatest emphasis 
seems to be given by supervisors to the so- 
lution of individual classroom problems 
rather than to the development of gen- 
eral programs for improving instruction. 
Supervisors, moreover, seem to depend 
largely upon their individual efforts for 
correcting weaknesses rather than upon 
participating with other supervisory offi- 
cers and teachers in a codperative effort for 
advancement. These data undoubtedly 
imply a need in most school systems for the 
development of constructive supervisory 
programs based on codperative endeavor of 
all supervisory officers in which the pecu- 
liar contributions of each may be used to 
supplement and enrich the contributions of 
the others. 











PROBABLE NEXT STEPS IN THE PROGRESS OF SUPERVISION 


Wiiuiam H. Burton 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


We are fortunate in having before us 
this year two yearbooks on supervision, 
that of the Department of Superintendence 
and that of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. This gives 
us an unusually complete picture of the 
present status of supervision and of cur- 
rent thinking on supervisory problems. 

An examination of the Supervisors’ Year- 
book shows that several different sources 
of information were tapped and that an 
unusual amount of objective data was de- 
rived. Supervisors reported not only their 
everyday routine activities and responses to 
teacher requests, but also those problems 
attacked on their own initiative, and those 
attacked at the suggestion of other individ- 
uals than teachers. Each supervisor also 
reported in detail his or her chief problem 
of the year as a case study. The teachers 
reported on their daily needs over a given 
period of time and, in addition, segregated 
the most important and pressing items 
needing attention. Furthermore, the 
teachers listed those problems on which 
the most efficient supervisory help was 
received during the year and, lastly, eval- 
uated a large number of supervisory pro- 
cedures exercised by various officers. 

In the Superintendents’ Yearbook the 
first and last chapters, on the meaning and 
function of supervision, and Chapters VI 
and VII, on the evaluation of supervision, 
are of particular interest. 

I had the pleasure of membership in both 
of the commissions which prepared these 
yearbooks, and profited greatly from the 
contacts and discussions. Some of the sug- 
gestions which I am about to offer in an- 


swer to the topic assigned to me, ‘‘ Probable 
Next Steps in the Progress of Supervi- 
sion,’’ originate in the contributions of va. 
rious members of the two commissions. | 
take pleasure in acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to my colleagues. 

My point of departure is a significant 
fact revealed by a scrutiny of the numer. 
ous reports in the Supervisors’ Yearbook. 
The reports of both teachers and super. 
visors reveal clearly and certainly that all 
of the accepted major functions of super. 
vision are present and being carried out 
with varying degrees of success save one. 
The application of scientific methods, of the 
techniques of research, as a method of at- 
tack on supervisory and teaching’ problems 
is conspicuous by its complete absence from 
the picture. This does not mean that re- 
search methods are not utilized at all in 
supervision, but only that they do not ap- 
pear in the records furnished for this year- 
book. Some very excellent applications of 
scientific methods to supervision are to be 
found here and there in the country. 
Progress and improvement in supervision 
over the last ten years have been achieved 
clearly through the development and wider 
use of rather high grade standard proce- 
dures, empirically derived, and not at all 
through the experimental derivation of new 
solutions or procedures. Problems are met 
chiefly by applying formulas from the 
repertoire of the supervisor. There is no 
evidence of original attack through the ap- 
plication of known scientific techniques. 
I stress this point, not merely because 
research is accepted as a function of super- 
vision by both superintendents and theo- 
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rists, but because of the reason why re- 
search is so accepted. A field or disci- 
pline lives and develops by means of the 
discovery of new truth. There is much 
loose talk regarding the ‘‘philosophy of 
growth,’’ ‘‘the desire to grow,’’ and ‘‘the 
end of growth being more growth.’’ It 
is much more important to know and use 
actual techniques by means of which 
growth is achieved. These techniques are 
those of scientific research. Growth will be 
achieved through the application of scien- 
tific methods to the solution of supervisory 
problems. 

My first point, then, in answer to the 
topic assigned, is to suggest the necessity 
for the allowance of more time in super- 
vision for genuine research on the actual 
problems of a given situation. This is said 
and insisted upon with full realization of 
the press of other duties confronting 
supervisors. In situations where a research 
bureau is operating, working relations be- 
tween the supervisory staff and the bureau 
can doubtless be worked out, but in any 
event a larger place must be given in su- 
pervision to scientific attack upon these 
problems if there is to be progress in the 
field. 

The three other suggestions which I wid 
to present grow naturally out of the first 
one. We may ask, what particular prob- 
lems in supervision may be subjected to 
scientific attack? We will have time to 
mention but two or three out of the very 
large number available. 

Attention will be called first to a prob- 
lem dealt with at greater length in Chap- 
ters III and IV of the Superintendents’ 
Yearbook, namely, the administrative or- 
ganization of city systems with special 
reference to the provision made for super- 
vision. It is obvious that many, if not 
most, of the towns and cities in this country 
developed their central organization as 
they went along. ‘Their administrative 


structure developed out of the work of suc- 
cessive administrations, out of various pub- 
lic demands from time to time, and out of 
the effort to meet acute and pressing emer- 
gencies as they arose. Divisions, depart- 
ments and services were added from time 
to time, and not always with due regard for 
coherent organization. The very large 
growth of supervision in recent years has 
further complicated the problem. The re- 
sult in many places is friction and inef- 
ficiency in varying degrees. What is 
needed is a clarification of the situation, in- 
volving definition of function and alloca- 
tion of duty. The situation has become 
pressing in many places and is already en- 
gaging the attention of administrators and 
supervisors. 

The solution probably lies along the line 
of detailed analytic study of typical situa- 
tions, together with efforts to evaluate the 
efficiency of the various set-ups found. 
This will need to be supplemented by the 
best thought of experts in the field of ad- 
ministration. The outcome should be the 
progressive development of more coherent 
organization and of greater efficiency in 
function. Several accounts of such attacks 
have been made available in the bulletins 
of progressive superintendents. The recent 
volume by Ayer and Barr, devoted to this 
topic, aids in defining the problem. The 
two chapters in the Superintendents’ Year- 
book referred to above carry us further 
along. A literally enormous amount of 
data is available in the annual reports of 
superintendents and in the best educational 
surveys. I commend to your attention the 
active, detailed, and thoroughly objective 
attacks which have been made in Oakland, 
California, Long Beach, California, Detroit, 
Michigan, and East Chicago, Indiana. In- 
formation is available in the bulletins is- 
sued by these cities and brief accounts 
are also to be found in the yearbooks. 
Very significant attacks are being made 
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on this same problem at present in Los 
Angeles, California, and Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Turning now to a totally different aspect 
of supervision, I would suggest that the 
problem of estimating or evaluating the 
worth of a given teacher’s classroom tech- 
nique may well be attacked more vigor- 
ously. This is a central and crucial 
problem in administration and has been so 
recognized since early days. Two general 
attacks have been made upon it, first, by 
means of the experimental comparison of 
various methods, and, second, by that of 
estimating the general level of the teacher’s 
efficiency through rating cards or semi- 
objective descriptions. The experimental 
attack is clearly understood by competent 
workers, and all we need say is that a 
larger place for it should be provided. A 
great many excellent studies are avail- 
able in the literature, and these may be 
studied for suggestions. The rating card 
movement was the answer of our pre-scien- 
tific days, and while rating cards undoubt- 
edly serve a purpose in the hands of com- 
petent people, it is desirable and rapidly 
becoming possible to have more objectively 
determined items by means of which to 
evaluate the teacher’s procedure. Among 
the more recent attacks upon the problem, 
I would mention those of Brueckner, W. S. 
Gray, and Barr. Brueckner selected and de- 
fined what he designates as four methods of 
teaching. For each of the methods he pre- 
pared a large number of detailed descrip- 
tions of teacher procedure. By accepted 
statistical methods, these were arranged 
in an ascending scale of value from 
poorest to best for each of the four general 
types. The principle that judgments of 
skill tend to be distributed in accordance 
with the normal surface of frequency was 
adopted as the basis for determining the 
scale values of the steps. The per cent of 
times one description of a lesson was 
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judged to be better than another was then 
transmuted into fractional units of P. §, 
differences on the base line of the normal 
frequency surface. The lesson in each set 
that was rated by the group as poorest was 
arbitrarily assigned a value of five P. E., on 
the assumption that there might be a lesson 
which would be rated as inferior to this one 
by 100 per cent of the judges. A pamphlet 
issued by the University of Minnesota con- 
tains a statistical table of values for all the 
types and also a shorter table for ordinary 
use. The lesson descriptions are confined to 
a certain type of geography in fifth and 
sixth grades. However, despite the limita- 
tions, the scale and the methods are unique 
and practically the only new thing in the 
field of rating in many years. It is con- 
ceivable that a scale of this nature could 
become very effective as a means of 
evaluating teacher growth brought about 
through supervision. Trained and compe- 
tent judges (supervisors) show an aston- 
ishing amount of agreement in evaluating 
teacher efficiency by means of this scale. 

A very similar technique has been sug- 
gested by W. S. Gray through the descrip- 
tion of eight levels of activity in teaching 
reading. His descriptions have never been 
made into a scale, nor has any extensive 
survey yet been made utilizing his tech- 
nique. 

Barr’s recent study of ‘‘The Character- 
istics of Good and Poor Teachers in the 
Social Sciences’’ is extremely suggestive 
and lends itself more readily to develop- 
ment in everyday situations than the tech- 
nique just mentioned. In this case, ten 
very good and ten very poor teachers were 
observed for many consecutive hours. An 
analysis was made of their actual state- 
ments, questions, and activities while teach- 
ing. A number of very interesting and 
striking differences were found between 
good and poor teachers, and further devel- 
opment of this technique should enable us 
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to derive quite reliable indices of good, bad, 
and indifferent teaching. 

The last suggestion I wish to offer may 
seem to some to be far-fetched and an in- 
direct and very roundabout way to achieve 
improvement in supervision. I am, how- 
ever, convinced that it is distinctly not 
far-fetched, and while indirect, it is never- 
theless a vital matter. I suggest that super- 
visors may bring about an enormous 
improvement in their own procedures if 
they can, by pressure upon the teacher 
training institutions, progressively better 
the type of prospective teacher turned out 
by these institutions. Stated another way, I 
mean that we can make possible great prog- 
ress in supervision and in training teachers 
in service if we can change materially the 
nature of the pre-service training which 
teachers receive. 

The Supervisors’ Yearbook presents 
what is literally a mountain of evi- 
dence showing the exact nature of the 
demands made by teachers upon super- 
visors. This survey corroborates a half- 
dozen similar surveys made in recent years 
showing that the teachers present to super- 
visors an enormous volume of little, mi- 
nute, specific demands. They wish devices, 
books, materials, suggestions, little ways to 
meet little problems. Let me say in pass- 
ing that there seems to be no evidence to 
justify the typical casual complaint of 
teachers that they are seriously limited by 
demands from supervision that things be 
done in certain specific ways. The evidence 
is voluminous showing that the chief de- 
mands of teachers on supervision are to be 
told distinetly, specifically, and minutely 
just what to do. Instead of the teacher 
being bound by the specific demands of 
supervision, it seems much more correct 
to say that supervision is handicapped se- 
riously by having to answer this great 
number of demands for specific help on 
minor items. An outsider, examining 


these data as they lay on my desk, 
expressed the opinion that teachers ought 
to be able to answer four-fifths of the ques- 
tions they asked themselves, and that if 
they could not, they certainly ought to 
know how to go about finding the answer. 
I regard this latter as a very significant 
comment. The fault lies, I think, in our 
theory of teacher training. On the ele- 
mentary school level, we have turned out 
young people with two years’ training in 
the devices and techniques of teaching, plus 
a review in subject matter. On the sec- 
ondary school level we have trusted to 
preparation in a subject, plus a few courses 
in Education. In both cases, whether we 
have meant to or not, we have implied that 
this constituted the training of a teacher. 
Not only have teachers come to look upon 
this as complete preparation, but they have 
also been trained to look upon teaching as 
something which is carried on through the 
application of devices and formulas. Prob- 
lems are things to be met by asking either 
an older teacher or a supervisor for devices 
with which to meet the situation. Now 
the truth of the matter is that the nature of 
pre-service training should be such as to 
turn out a body of people trained, to be 
sure, in routine devices and techniques, but 
possessing the attitude that the work of 
teaching presents problems which are to be 
met, not by asking some one for a formula, 
but by careful, persistent, intellectual at- 
tack. People of natural intellectual vigor 
have this attitude in part anyway, but 
those of average ability must be led to 
achieve the point of view if possible. It is 
not implied at all that we do not have many 
teachers of this highly desirable type al- 
ready. Here and there some excellent pre- 
service training is being done by various 
institutions. The reference here is to the 
average. 

In the Superintendents’ Yearbook we 
find such statements as these: 
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Supervision has for its object the develop- 
ment of a group of professional workers who 
attack their problems scientifically, free from 
the control of tradition and actuated by the 
spirit of inquiry. 

The supervisor’s work is to develop with 
teachers the scientific attitude and to acquaint 
them as fully as possible with the results of 
scientific inquiry. 

Many men and women have entered the teach- 
ing profession with high enthusiasm and lack 
the stimulus of high professional council and 
leadership. They have been overcome by rou- 
tine. They have died professionally. What 
they needed was a supervisor to stimulate them 
to undertake experiments, to encourage them 
to become students of their own profession. 


If we really know what the foregoing 
statements mean and really believe them, 
we are envisaging a different type of 
teacher training from that which we have 
had to the present. Both teacher training 
and supervision must combine progres- 
sively to revolutionize the aims and proce- 
dures of teacher training. Supervisory 
leadership of a high type is impossible 
when supervisory energy is taken up in 
supplying teachers with specific minutie 
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which they, the teachers, should be able to 
derive for themselves. 

In addition to a constant pressure on the 
teacher training institutions, supervisors 
and building principals should willingly as. 
sume as one of their major problems the 
training in service of given teachers, 0 
that they can build on their pre-service 
training toward that attitude which makes 
them a body of workers intellectually inde- 
pendent of devices and formulas, seeing 
problems and attacking them vigorously. 

To summarize: I respectfully suggest 
that the next steps in supervision will be, 
first, the better provision for actual scien- 
tific attack upon the chief problems of the 
field. Second, such specific problems will 
be attacked as (a) the nature of the admin- 
istrative organization of the school system, 
with especial reference to the provision for 
supervision ; (b) the determination of more 
objective evidences of teacher efficiency; 
and (c) the progressive development of a 
new point of view in teacher training and 
particularly the recognition on the part of 
supervisors and principals of their share in 
teacher training. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING AND ITS VALUE 
TO A SIGHT-SAVING CHILD’? 


Erma G. GRILL 
Teacher of Sight-Saving Class, Saginaw, Michigan 


THE WRITING PROBLEM 


Handwriting is one of the essentials in 
any school work. For the child in the 
sight-saving class who is there because of 
seriously defective vision, it is necessary, 
but should be reduced to a minimum. It 
is an educational problem of sight-saving 
class teachers to secure with the minimum 
of time, effort, and eye work for the child 
a readable and sufficiently rapid hand- 
writing to meet everyday needs. Kerr 
says, ‘‘Reading, writing, and figuring on 
paper are ophthalmologically bad but edu- 
cationally required, and the actual prac- 
tice has to be a compromise in which as 
much good as possible is to be gotten at the 
cost of as little damage as can be in- 
eurred.’’ 2 

For practical purposes of school work 
the teacher will decide what effect is to be 
aimed at and will direct the practice ac- 
cordingly. The aim in writing for sight- 
saving children, as well as others, should 
be legibility. The most legible matter 
which the child meets in ordinary use is 
probably the type used in books. Manu- 
script writing is the writing which most 
nearly approximates the print of books 
and is in reality the writing from which 
our modern type was modeled. Much is to 


be said for this writing for the sight-saving 
child. 


WHAT IS MANUSCRIPT WRITING? 


Manuscript writing is a name given to a 
simplified form of handwriting which aims 
at greater legibility, speed, and beauty by 
doing away with the unnecessary joinings 
of the letters and returning to the plain 
capitals of the Roman alphabet.* It is, in 
effect, a return to the fifteenth century 
Italian cursive handwriting. At first 
glance many will conclude that in manu- 
script writing we have just another new 
‘‘fad’’ that, like many new things, will 
quickly pass out. The answer® England 
gives to this objection is that manuscript 
writing is an old art practiced by the 
medieval copyists long before the inven- 
tion of printing, specimens of which are 
found in missals preserved as works of art 
in our museums. 

Manuscript writing has been variously 
ealled print-writing, script-writing, and 
print-script. Any name containing the 
work ‘‘print’’ is rejected as both mislead- 
ing and incorrect. Printing is a me- 
chanical device for multiplying copies of 
written material. It should be clearly 
understood that printing follows the manu- 
script. In our country the word script 
has a different meaning, that is, cursive 
writing. Manuscript writing, though per- 
haps a rather cumberson name, carries with 
it a flavor of old books and libraries, and 


*Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 


held in New York, November 26-28, 1928. 


*Kerr, James, Vision and the Myopic Scholar, p. 141. 
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26. Ginn & Co., New York. 


*Freeman and Dougherty, How to Teach Handwriting, p. 3. 


* Lawes, Estelle, Methods of Teaching Sight-Saving Classes, Pub. No. 28, p. 21. 
oore, Frances, The Twenty Grades—The Why and the Wherefore of the New Handwriting, p. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


*Wise, Marjorie, On the Technique of Manuscript Writing, p. xii. 
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so, for its suggestive tendency and for lack 
of a more appropriate name, it has been 
retained. 

In manuscript writing the letter forms 
resemble those of printing types rather 
than those we have been accustomed to 
associate with handwriting. The letters 
are written separately, that is, without 
obligatory continuity of letters in a word? 
as in the common script writing. The 
writing is ordinarily produced with a 
broad-pointed pen and all strokes are made 
in a downward direction. However, the 
broad edge pen is not a necessity for man- 
uscript writing and, due to the fact that 
it produces a shaded effect, should not be 
used in sight-saving classes. The stroke 
for sight-saving class writing should be 
even in width and without shading,’ and 
may be obtained through the use of the 
large pencils and speedball pens which are 
a part of the sight-saving classroom equip- 
ment. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


Credit for the first suggestion that man- 
uscript writing would be a better kind of 
writing to teach children must be given to 
M. M. Bridges, who, by copying the hand- 
writing of the fifteenth century scribes, 
developed a very beautiful and legible 
handwriting of her own. She published a 
copy book in 1899, and in 1907 the Oxford 
University Press published her work under 
the title, A New Handwriting. The book 
is now out of print, but plates contained in 
the book are published separately and can 
still be obtained. Her handwriting, al- 
though not widely used, was adopted by 
the Parents’ National Educational Union, a 
society which gave careful help to parents 

™Moore, Frances M., The Twenty Grades, 


p. 26. 
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who were forced to teach their children at 
home, and thereby it gained some circu. 
lation.® 

In 1913 Edward Johnston, an illumina. 
tor,!° in speaking to a group of teachers, 
compared the modern degraded hand. 
writing, as he called it, with the beautiful 
handwriting of the earlier ages. At about 
the same time Professor James Shelley, of 
Manchester University, investigated hand- 
writing in the Manchester Demonstration 
School and as a result of his study he fa- 
vored this writing rather than the imitation 
of the engraved letters upon copper plates 
and the printing from them.” 

As a result of suggestions made by 
Johnston and Shelley, further impetus was 
given to the movement and two educators 
in particular taught a form of this earlier 
writing. S. A. Golds, of the St. George 
the Martyr School in London, taught it, 
laying emphasis upon the simplification. 
Graily Hewitt at this time published The 
Oxford Copy Books, which were used 
chiefly in the secondary schools for girls. 
These copy books were adopted for use in 
a number of schools. <A later pamphlet by 
Graily Hewitt, Handwriting, Everyman’s 
Handicraft, and the papers read by him 
and Edward Johnston at various confer- 
ences did much to spread interest in the 
subject, but until quite recent years only 
a small number of schools appears to have 
been influenced." 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN ENGLAND 


Experimentation with manuscript writ- 
ing in the schools in England began on 4 
large scale about twelve years ago. Cer- 
tain teachers, dissatisfied with the style of 
writing then in use and impressed by the 


® Lawes, Estelle, Methods of Teaching Sight-Saving Classes, p. 26. 
® Wise, Marjorie, On the Technique of Manuscript Writing, p. xiii. 


20 Johnston, Edward, Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. 
u An Educational Expert—Manuscript Writing and Lettering, p. 29. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


legibility and beauty of the style which 
appears in the manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages, began experimenting with manu- 
script writing in the schools. Another rea- 
son for these early experiments in England 
was that teachers found difficulty in teach- 
ing children two alphabets. Because chil- 
dren had to learn print for reading, these 
pioneers decided to teach the handwriting 
nearest like the print types. 

The educational authorities of Great 
Britain used various methods of presenting 
the writing. In some places manuscript 
writing was the only form taught through- 
out the entire school system; in others, the 
beginners only were given this type of 
writing; while in other schools the older 
children used both the manuscript writing 
and the script simultaneously.” 

Pleased with the results of these experi- 
ments in the schools, manuscript writing 
spread rapidly throughout England. Busi- 
ness men approved of manuscript writing 
because of its superiority in legibility, ac- 
curacy, and speed. The results were so 
favorable that classes in manuscript writ- 
ing were started in many large industrial 
and commercial organizations for all cleri- 
cal workers who had not been taught the 
writing before.!* 

Today the experiments and records 
which England has made are of such long 
standing as to make the majority of Eng- 
lish teachers feel that their work has 
passed the experimental stage and that 
manuscript writing is a working part of 
their school curriculum. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN AMERICA 


As a result of the ardor for manuscript 
writing in England, we find its influence 
soon spreading to America. Probably for 
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its earliest introduction into our schools 
we are indebted to Marjorie Wise, an Eng- 
lish woman, specialist in the teaching of 
manuscript writing in her own country, 
who came to America in 1921 to study 
American methods of education.1* While 
doing graduate work at Teachers College, 
New York, the college decided to avail itself 
of her services in order to introduce manu- 
script writing to both the teachers and the 
children of the Horace Mann School and 
Lincoln School. Since its introduction in 
these schools, enthusiasm for the writing 
seems to have been growing steadily. Re- 
ports indicate it is being adopted in an 
ever increasing number of schools, and 
teachers of the system prophesy that it will 
eventually become the accepted form of 
penmanship in our schools.’® 


ADVANTAGES OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Since the introduction of manuscript 
writing in the Horace Mann School and 
Lincoln School by Marjorie Wise, teachers 
of the lower grades have become more and 
more convinced of its value. Universal 
testimony of teachers of these schools is 
that children learn manuscript writing 
more easily than cursive, and that first 
attempts are more legible and satisfying 
both to the child and to the teacher.'® 
The simplicity and definiteness of letter 
forms partly account for this. The first 
value of a letter form is its legibility. It 
is an established faet that printing is more 
easily read than ordinary handwriting; in 
proof of this is the fact that all type- 
writers and mechanical devices for writing 
have alphabets like printing types. Legi- 
bility being one of the first objectives of 
any writing, this value of the manuscript 
letter form, upon which the basis of the 


Wise, Marjorie, On the Technique of Manuscript Writing, p. viii. 


* Ibid., p. ix. 
“ Ibid., p. vii. 


* Reeder, Edwin H., ‘‘Experiment with Manuscript Writing in the Horace Mann School,’’ Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXVIII (November, 1926), p. 255, 


* Ibid., p. 255. 
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printing type was really founded, cannot 
be overlooked. 

The fact that manuscript writing and 
print type are so much alike is one of the 
most convincing reasons for the superiority 
of manuscript writing. The beginner needs 
to familiarize himself with only one alpha- 
bet instead of two in learning the writing, 
and thus the disadvantage of two kinds 
of type which the child would ordinarily 
have to learn to read and write is re- 
moved.}? 

Reading and manuscript writing are 
easily taught at the same time, because the 
child gets visual images of similar forms 
both in his reading and in his writing. 
The English results point to the fact that 
they are best taught simultaneously, for 
by so doing the writing then becomes a 
valuable asset to reading, and reading to 
writing. Time and effort are greatly re- 
duced for both teacher and child through 
the use of one alphabet which will answer 
for both reading and writing. 

Quite convincing claims are made in re- 
gard to the improvement in spelling that 
the use of this writing has caused. The 
mental image of the written word is in 
practically the same form as the printed 
word. 

It is also held that young children learn 
manuscript writing with greater ease and 
speed because the simple skeleton form of 
the letters, as compared with those of the 
cursive hand, reduces strain on the imma- 
ture muscles of the fingers and arms. It 
is believed that this greater ease not only 
produces more rapid learning, but also 
more beautiful, accurate, and legible 
writing in a shorter time than can ordi- 
narily be secured. 

This skeleton alphabet in manuscript 
writing is in constant use for many prac- 


17 Wise, Marjorie, Op. cit., p. xii. 
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tical purposes in business and professional 
life.4® In offices where many surnames 
have to be tabulated or indexed, it is found 
that the safest way of preventing mistakes 
is to print the name, and so very often we 
find the card asking that the name be 
printed. Engineers, architects, builders, 
and others use this simple form of let- 
tering in maps, plans, and construction 
drawings. 

Further advantages as brought out by 
Frances M. Moore?® may be listed as 
follows: 


1. Child’s work is so much neater that he 
seems even to think in a more orderly 
manner. 

2. Mistakes are much less frequently made 
because they are so easily detected by the 
pupil himself. 

3. Correction of papers takes infinitely less 
effort and time on the part of the teacher 
because of the legibility and because 
everything stands out so clearly on the 
page. 

4. Through being able to see the sentence so 
clearly, the structure is improved. 

5. Recognized as a help in orderliness of ar- 
rangement of sentences and paragraphs. 


CRITICISMS OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


As in any line of work, of course, there 
are criticisms of manuscript writing. The 
chief of these perhaps is that it would be 
slow. Dr. Kimmins, Chief Inspector of 
the London County Council, gave tests to 
the boys from nine to thirteen years old, 
in schools where this writing had been 
used for some years. He found that the 
children using manuscript writing wrote 
faster than those using a running hand.” 
The question also arose in the Horace Mann 
School as to the speed necessary in note- 
taking and composition writing in the 


% An Educational Expert—Manuscript Writing and Lettering, p. 45. 
% Moore, Frances M., Handwriting for the Broad-Edge Pen, p. 35. 


* Wise, Marjorie, Op. cit., p. xxii. 
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upper grades. For studying speed an ex- 
periment was carried on over a three and 
one-half months’ period.24_ Three fifth 
grades and four fourth grades were used. 
Of the three fifth grades one grade used 
cursive, one manuscript writing, and the 
other, half cursive and half manuscript 
writing. In the fourth grades all classes 
used manuscript writing. The method of 
procedure requested teachers to spend 
fifteen minutes per day, three days per 
week, in writing drill. They were to stress 
speed constantly. At the end of the period 
tests were given and four examples of 
penmanship of each child were secured. 
Two were at his normal rate of speed, one 
at his fastest, and in the fourth he ignored 
speed and stressed quality. The samples 
were then graded on the Thorndike Hand- 
writing Seale and the letters in each 
counted. The averages in both speed and 
quality for each child and then for the 
grade were obtained. Results from these 
tests at the end of this three and one-half 
months’ period showed that the cursive 
group and manuscript writing group had 
both gained in speed and quality. The 
cursive group gained much more than the 
manuscript group in quality, but less in 
speed. This would indicate that efforts to 
speed up writing were more successful with 
manuscript groups than with cursive 
groups. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment the manuscript group was far below 
the normal in speed but slightly above it 
in quality. Contrary to expectations, the 
cursive group was far below the normal 
in both quality and speed. At the end of 
the period the cursive group was slightly 
above the normal in quality, but still very 
much below the normal in speed, showing 
but slight gain during the three and one- 
half months’ period with reference to 
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norms. The manuscript writers had not 
only held their place in quality but also 
gained slightly. In speed they showed a 
very large gain, being but six letters below 
the norm at the end of the period. Of 
course the data secured in this study are 
insufficient for final conclusions, but they 
seem to show that it is entirely possible, 
without undue stress, to teach children to 
speed up manuscript writing at least to the 
point of necessary efficiency. 

On the other hand, speed gained at the 
expense of other important characteristics 
seems to be of doubtful value and there is 
a growing opinion that in writing where 
much speed is required the typewriter 
should be used.2* The typewriter sets a 
standard of speed which ordinary hand- 
writing cannot attain, and modern hand- 
writing, instead of attempting the hopeless 
task of competing with the machine for 
speed, should have other ideals which are 
possible—legibility, beauty, character, and 
individuality. 

Another point raised is as to whether 
or not the writing would be accepted by 
business men. S. A. Golds, in answer to 
this question, sent specimens of the writing, 
together with a questionnaire to many 
business men. In her book, A Guide to the 
Teaching of Manuscript Writing, she pub- 
lished their replies, which were in all cases 
enthusiastic—the only doubt being as to 
its speed.?% 

The question also came up as to whether 
or not the individuality of writing would 
be lost and as a result forgery be made 
much more possible. Judging from the 
individuality shown in the writing of 
young children, there should be no diffi- 
eulty on this score. Handwriting obviously 
must be learned in the beginning mainly 
by imitation. A child learning cursive 


"Reeder, Edwin, ‘‘ Experiment with Manuscript Writing in the Horace Mann School,’’ Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXVIII (November, 1926), p. 255. 
"An Educational Expert—Manuscript Writing and Lettering, p. 3. 


* Wise, Marjorie, Op. cit., p. xxii. 
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writing copies the writing of another and 
still expresses his own individuality in the 
writing. Why, then, should copying a 
model in manuscript writing crush his 
individuality ? 

Another criticism comes in the fear ex- 
pressed that the child taught manuscript 
writing only will not be able to read 
cursive writing. One has only to compare 
the manuscript writing with the cursive to 
see that the same essential forms underlie 
both. The skeleton alphabet used in man- 
uscript writing contains the fundamental 
forms of both written and printed let- 
ters and is therefore the simplest possible 
basis for the teaching of any kind of writ- 
ing. 


ADVANTAGES OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING FOR 
SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


For the sight-saving child. manuscript 
writing seems to meet the needs better than 
any other form of writing. Kerr says, 
‘‘The only handwriting in sight-saving 
classes should be print or manuscript 
writing. All other kinds of cursive writ- 
ing should be given bad marks. With 
script writing the eye need scarcely be 
used.’? 24 

From an ophthalmological standpoint it 
would seem that manuscript writing would 
be the most ideal for a sight-saving class. 
In a recent article by Dr. S. Judd Beach 
of Portland, Maine, on ‘‘The Selection of 
Best Type for Refraction,’’ published in 
the American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
he says that present ophthalmic test cards 
have never been satisfactory.2*> In his 
judgment the very best sort of a test is 
made by the use of the Maltese cross with 
its twelve acute angles. By the use of 
that sort of figure the sensitiveness of the 


™ Kerr, James, Vision and the Myopic Scholar, p. 
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acute angles are indicators of the most 
trifling errors. It is the unrealized im- 
portance of acute angles that makes the 
Maltese cross a more delicate means of ex- 
amination than other figures that may be 
tried. The first and greatest change in 
vision takes place at the acute angles. Ifa 
letter strip is desired, the N Z strip makes 
a fairly delicate test in that it has the acute 
angles, although not as many as the cross, 
Circles and octagons turned out to be less 
useful tests even than the ordinary test 
eards. It was to be assumed that this 
was due to the lack of acute angles in the 
figures. Therefore, taking the results of 
Dr. Beach’s tests as a basis, it would seem 
a most natural conclusion that manuscript 
writing, based as it is on circles and 
straight lines and with a lack of acute 
angles, would be the most ideal writing for 
the child with seriously defective vision. 

The small number of elemental strokes, 
the omission of all superfluous strokes, and 
the definiteness with which the strokes are 
eombined in any particular letter make 
‘‘learning their letters’’ easy for even the 
youngest school child and surely make less 
severe the demands on his vision. The fact 
that the teaching of reading and manu- 
script writing can be done through the use 
of one alphabet is another important means 
of saving the vision of the sight-saving 
child. 

As a result of investigation it would 
seem that any advantages manuscript 
writing has for the normally sighted child 
are equally true for the sight-saving child, 
and that the additional advantages that it 
offers in helping to save sight would jus- 
tify its use in the sight-saving class in 
preference to the ordinary cursive hand- 
writing.”® 
104. 


* Beach, S. Judd, ‘‘Selection of Best Type for Refraction,’’ American Journal of Ophthalmology, 


March, 1928, p. 209. 


* Additional references on this subject are: Fry and Lowe, English Handwriting, Oxford University 
Press; ‘‘Manuscript Writing,’’ Elementary School Journal, January, 1926. 
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AVOIDING DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING TO READ 


J. L. Mertam 


University of California at Los Angeles 


We have a group of first grade pupils. 
They have had, as yet, no experience in 
reading. But they crave the pleasure of 
coming in contact with stories. They know 
what stories are. They have listened to 
stories told to them and read to them. 
They have watched their parents, their 
teachers, and older children reading. They 
want that experience, too. But there is no 
indication that they crave the experience 
of learning to read. 

The problem before teachers is to help 
these pupils have that enjoyable experience 
of reading without encountering the dif- 
ficulties in the conventional process of 
learning to read. Is this possible? Is it 
even reasonable that pupils read without 
having learned to read? 

Let me begin by making three bold state- 
ments as to methods in teaching: 

1. A complex method is not an effective 
method, by reason of its complexity. Ap- 
pearances are ofttimes misleading. Teach- 
ers are frequently captivated by the 
beautiful structure of a method. The 
“Five Formal Steps,’’ credited to Herbart 
but developed into form by his followers, 
may be cited as one example. This method 
is obsolete, but it was in use for years and 
it was generally assumed to be effective. 
The ‘‘Socratic’’ and ‘‘inductive’’ methods, 
the current and popular ‘‘project’’ method 
are, in many respects, of this complex or- 
der. Phonetics and intrinsic devices in 
teaching reading also belong to this 
class. 

2. A very simple method is not an inef- 
fective method, by reason of its simplicity. 
The flash card device, the ‘‘look and say’”’ 
method, is simple; and it is effective in ac- 
complishing its real objective, viz., word 


recognition, as quite distinct from real 
reading. If we find a ‘‘method’’ of initial 
reading as simple and direct as the flash 
eard in word recognition, we must be on 
guard not to condemn it. 

3. As a corollary to 1 and 2, we may 
safely say: It is quite possible that the 
simpler the method the more effective it 
is. Not by reason of its simplicity but 
essentially by reason of its directness. In 
so far as the flash card exercise is used 
with word recognition as the objective, 
pupils proceed directly to do the very thing 
wanted done, namely, recognizing words 
when they are flashed before the eye. That 
is, this very simple method is positively 
effective in accomplishing this single objec- 
tive—word recognition. 

Before proceeding further, it is impor- 
tant that we be clear as to two educational 
policies. 

Both pupils and teachers should be eco- 
nomical in their expenditure of energy. 
This does not mean being miserly in effort, 
doing as little as possible, being lazy to- 
ward reading. Economical in energy may 
mean putting forth very great energy. But 
less or more is not the issue. It is rather 
that in either case energy be well directed 
so as to achieve maximum results with min- 
imum waste. In the complex methods and 
the variety of devices used there is ob- 
viously a very considerable waste in energy 
expended—so much of it is not exerted 
directly to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jective. Further, whatever be the method 
used, it is imperative that the standard of 
achievement be high. A simple method 
must not sanction a low standard in out- 
come. To play safe, let us rather insist 
that any simple method proposed lead to 
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results even higher than the conven- 
tional. 

Two principles for this initial reading 
are fundamental in the simple method to be 
proposed : 

1. The best way to teach reading is not 
to teach reading, but to provide the occa- 
sion—normal in the lives of little children 
—in which certain reading functions. This 
statement is not intended to be epigram- 
matical, spectacular. Its purpose is em- 
phasis upon economical teaching and 
economical learning. When Basedow used 
his gingerbread method of teaching reading 
he set an example of waste—financial waste 
in supplying the gingerbread hornbooks,} 
though he claims this additional expense 
was trifling; pedagogical waste in using 
his ingenuity in devising such savory mo- 
tives instead of providing suitable reading 
material. Basedow’s example is too gen- 
erally followed by primary teachers 
today. 

2. Let pupils read to learn; incidentally 
they will learn to read. This statement is 
not a mere affected aphorism. It is seri- 
ously intended to place before teachers and 
pupils the real objective, not to learn an 
art, but to practice one. Of course, pupils 
are destined to learn to read. But the ac- 
quisition of this ability may be—it should 
be—incidental to the accomplishment of a 
more worthy purpose. This principle will 
not readily be accepted by teachers or lay- 
men. Custom has a tenacious grip, and 
frankly to countenance objectives as found 
in real life is a staggering challenge. 

These two principles are thus proposed 
as fundamental. The latter emphasizes 
function, the former minimizes method. 
The two work together in insisting that the 
reading process, initial or later, be economi- 
cal. Where the normal motive for reading 
approaches 100%, the method approaches 
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zero. How do two-year-old children ac. 
quire ability to talk? How does the child 
of six acquire the forms of table etiquette? 
Learning to talk is incidental to children’s 
prattle; and table etiquette is incidental to 
food consumption in good family life and 
society. In recent years—even days—we 
hear such statements as: ‘‘geography’’ is 
learned in the study of transportation; 
‘‘language’’ is developed in group confer- 
ences. This tendency is most marked. The 
case method—of a sort—is coming into 
practice. We study incidents in real life, 
not generalizations upon such life. Chil- 
dren are to enjoy the story now in print be- 
fore them. They are to get from the 
printed page the information which they 
wish. We are thus in a position to attack 
our real problem in reading. 

The last few statements made clearly in- 
dicate that the initial steps in reading will 
be intimately related to certain definite ac- 
tivities in which the children are concerned, 
activities in themselves independent of any 
reading. Some teachers and students of 
education will at once say that just this is 
practiced in our progressive schools. As 
a basis for ‘‘reading’’ exercises, pupils are 
taken on an excursion to the dairy. Then 
statements about the dairy are placed on 
chart or blackboard for pupils to read. 
Indeed, muck of this teaching goes on in 
our schools, especially the so-called pro- 
gressive ones. But in such cases we have 
illustrations of the project method in its 
simple form; the dairy excursion is used 
as a device for motivating reading. 

The two principles proposed above are 
diametrically opposed to this project 
method device. Reading and children’s ac- 
tivities are intimately related, but, as here 
proposed, reading is strictly a means to 
further the activity. The activity is not to 
be used as a means of furthering the read- 


1 For description of Basedow’s method see Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum, pp. 427-428. 
? An excellent illustration of this practice is reported in Journal of Educational Method, 4:301-303 


(March, 1925). 
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ing. In the procedure here described, it 
is essential that this distinction definitely 
be recognized. 

It is important to make three further 
statements, of a very practical nature, 
about reading: 

1. People enjoy reading about their own 
activities, or even about themselves. I am 
not so sure that this applies to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to our con- 
gressmen. But it is indeed true of little 
people in our lower schools. And it would 
be easy to indicate other groups interested 
in press reports and accounts in script re- 
ferring to themselves. 

2. Such reports and stories have a 
“boomerang’’ effect, that is, they return 
to the individual and stimulate him to a 
renewal of his activity, and to an improve- 
ment upon his previous achievement. To 
appear in print is helpful. <A ‘‘write-up’’ 
on blackboard, chart, or paper pleases the 
pupil and stimulates a renewal of his ac- 
tivity. As with the individual, so with a 
group of pupils. The whole class as a 
group is stimulated by reports of the group 
activity. 

3. Initial steps in reading are most ef- 
fective when they relate to behaviors most 
active. Pupils respond little to a story of 
“number work,’’ as indicated by ‘‘ Emmy 
Lou, laboriously copying digits.’’? But 
these same pupils react promptly to a 
pithy account of their game of marbles or 
relay race. In short, pupils are much more 
responsive to stories of intense action than 
to those of inaction. , 

Play provides far more activity among 
pupils than conventional drills in phonies, 
counting splints by two’s, matching colored 
squares and circles. Reading about their 
own play activity is here proposed as a 
means of improving the play. Playing 
games is now used quite generally in school 
4s @ motivation for the various school sub- 
jects. Little, if any, objection is made by 
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even the more orthodox and conservative 
of people. But propose that our schools 
teach pupils to play on the same basis as 
they now teach them to read, and objec- 
tion would probably be made. However, 
we may find sanction for this play in the 
primary school curriculum, when we care- 
fully observe the large place play occupies 
in the normal lives of children, and when 
we see improvement of child life as a 
worthy objective for our public schools. 

This is not the place to present detailed 
suggestions for conducting play. Six 
statements may be given rather dogmati- 
cally. 


1. Play for fun—wholesome fun and ever- 
increasing fun. 

2. Play vigorously. Play is scarcely play if 
not carried on with energy and pep. 

3. Play most of the players most of the time. 
Almost continuous participation is essential. 

4. Talk freely and joyously, as is usual in real 
play. This is one part of the play and in- 
cites to better playing. It must be said, 
parenthetically, that the teacher should use 
discretion in controlling the language used. 
But the ardor of the play must not be 
dampened by too much restriction. 

5. Interrupt the game, as occasion warrants, 
for 
a. Observing special forms of playing. 
b. Making suggestions for improvement. 
e. Checking against errors in play, in lan- 

guage, in conduct. 

d. Studying records or scores. 
e. Discussing any aspects of the game. 

6. Close the game before the playing begins 
to lag. Pupils will then wish to play again. 


The teacher who leads pupils in play 
must discover a variety of ways for im- 
proving the game. Conversation, discus- 
sion is one way—used by football teams in 
**time out.’? <A bit of reading, tactfully 
used, is a modified continuation of this 
conversation. <A series of suggestions are 
here given for the conduct of this reading. 
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Cast in another form, these statements 
would be virtually a record of the proce- 
dure followed during fifteen years in the 
experiment at the University of Missouri.* 

1. Bear in mind that this play is one of 
the subjects in the curriculum ; that to have 
wholesome fun, increasing from time to 
time, is the real objective; and that an ap- 
peal is made to some reading as a means 
of advancing the game. There are teach- 
ers, however, who will choose to use the 
game as a means of motivating the reading. 
This is the project method. Such motiva- 
tion is fair, but it is much more normal 
and effective when play is the objective and 
reading is a means to improve the play. 

2. Conversation about the game may take 
place before or after the game. ‘‘Time 
out’’ may interrupt the game at any time. 
Thus a bit of the reading proposed may 
occur at any time—but always at that time 
when teacher or pupils, or both together, 
feel that such conversation continued into 
reading adds to the game itself. Our more 
progressive schools are rapidly breaking 
away from the fixed railway time schedule 
of earlier days. The proposed irregularity 
in the times of reading is strictly in tune 
with the current tendency. 

3. Let these little first grade pupils 
stand or sit on the floor in a most informal 
grouping, with the teacher near by, prob- 
ably next to the blackboard. Joyous play- 
ers are usually ready to talk about their 
play. The conversation gets into full 
swing, guided now and then by the teacher, 
but with great discretion. 

4. Reading, directed by the teacher, 
should develop out of this conversation 
only when the pupils have developed con- 
siderable momentum in their free oral ex- 
pression. The spirit of play now runs high 
and is open to yet further development 
through reading. 

5. The teacher should watch for a few 
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good statements made by the players iy 
this free expression. These are of keynote 
value; write such upon the blackboard. 
Here are a few samples: 


Atta-boy 

Great game 

Oh what fun 

We played so fast 

We want to play again 





Hurrah 

What fun we had today 
Three cylinders in one circle 
Tom put them in another circle 
Then Dick put them back 
We play hard 

And have lots of fun 





One two three go 

All the balls rolled at once 
Each player had a ball 

Go 

Every ball rolled 

Bump bump bump 


6. Let the teacher write well. Most 
teachers do so. Care must be taken, with 
these little beginners, that no one thought, 
expressed in a phrase or statement, be 
broken by being written in two lines. A 
group of words conveying one simple 
thought must be seen by the pupil on one 
line as virtually one character. The pupil 
is not now to discriminate individual 
words. 

7. Vocabulary must be strictly spon- 
taneous, growing out of the pupils’ par- 
ticipation in the game. To determine in 
advance certain words as the ones to be 
acquired in this exercise would reduce the 
play to a formal exercise in learning to 
read. This is not in order. Vocabulary 
is appropriate and has meaning only when 
it functions in the activity of the pupils. 
The authors of the New England Primer 
judged ba, be, bi, bo, bu; ca, ce, ci, co, cu, 


*See Meriam, J. L., Child Life and the Curriculum. 
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as the easiest syllables for children. 
‘‘Played,’’ ‘‘cylinders,’’ ‘‘rolled,’’ as used 
in the little stories above, are yet easier 
for the pupils because they are words used 
in their games. Repetition of words is 
governed by the vocabulary which func- 
tions in the play, not by conventional stand- 
ards of word recognition. The vocabulary 
of players is all important. 

8. The first ‘‘reading’’ is largely seeing 
and remembering expressions used orally 
only a moment before. Identification of 
individual words is not important. Errors 
are not serious. Indeed these little chil- 
dren do not make mistakes; as Judd 
pointed out in one of his first books, they 
only fail to do what adults expected of 
them. So, in the first story above, the 
serious rather than emotional pupil may 
read: ‘‘We played very fast,’’ instead of 
‘“‘we played so fast.’? He was close to the 
spirit of the little story. The misreading 
of one word need not even be noted. 

9. Usually, have such a story read only 
once, perhaps twice. In no case repeat the 
reading to fix the words or sentences. This 
is not the objective. Pass on to more play, 
to further conversation, to other activities. 

10. Leave the written story on the black- 
board a day or so. A beautiful picture, 
like ‘‘The Stag at Bay,’’ has its quiet but 
effective influence on a group of pupils. 
They will be impressed incidentally by the 
story left before them. 

11. Provide another such written story, 
not the next day, nor at regular intervals, 
but rather, when it may be felt that the 
story has a contribution to make to the 
activity. This will occur more frequently 
than at first expected. 

12. Tell to pupils the recurring words 
when later they do not recall them. Prompt 
telling is the readiest means of helping the 
pupils on into the story and into further 
activity. Tell them ‘‘seventy times seven 
times’’ without becoming discouraged. No, 
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not many times, for the functioning of the 
word tends strongly to fix it early. But it 
is important that pupils make haste slowly 
at first. Later, advancement is made 
rapidly. 

13. Do not expect much by way of posi- 
tive progress in reading for a month or so. 
Advancement in wholesome play is the 
primary objective, not mastery over a given 
vocabulary. Minimum, average, or maxi- 
mum amounts of reading are not impor- 
tant. Here is a wonderful opportunity to 
put into practice the principle of indi- 
vidual differences. Read as much as con- 
tributes to the fun of the game. Be 
confident of highly satisfactory results as 
suggested above and indicated below. 

Many more suggestions might be in place, 
relating to increasing the length and dif- 
ficulty of the stories, supplying supple- 
mentary stories composed by teacher or 
pupils, mimeographing the stories or hav- 
ing them printed so that each pupil may 
have a copy, selecting other activities to 
the advancement of which this simple read- 
ing may contribute. Let it be definitely 
stated in this connection that various other 
activities of children may be enriched and 
strengthened by reading as the play activ- 
ity presented here. 

But what are the results of this proce- 
dure? This is a pertinent question. The 
inquirer would refer to the development of 
ability to read. Objective data may be 
found in three experiments. 

1. In the four years from September, 
1912, to June, 1916, twenty-seven pupils 
withdrew from the University Elementary 
School (Missouri), where reading had been 
initiated according to the plan presented 
above and carried on in later grades by 
what might be called the incidental method. 
These pupils entered one of the standard 
traditional schools in Columbia, Missouri. 
The grades made by these pupils and the 
average grades made by other pupils in 
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that city school are here compared, in the 
subject of reading.* 


Excel- Su- Me- In- Fail- 
lent perior dium ferior ure 
Experimental . 11.1 48.1 40.1 0.0 0.0 
GM kdnadvans 6.0 35.0 37.0 17.0 5.0 


This table may be read: 11.1% of all grades 
in reading received by the pupils from the 
experimental school were excellent com- 
pared with only 6% of such grades by the 
regular city pupils. These figures clearly 
indicate that this group of pupils trained 
in reading by the incidental method have 
the advantage over those who had the con- 
ventional work in reading. 

2. For the four years, 1917-1921, Col- 
lings conducted an experiment in Mac- 
donald County, Missouri. His procedure 
in reading was similar to that at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where he had been a 
student. After four years of this experi- 
ment, Collings compares the achievements 
of pupils in his experiment with those 
of pupils in a ‘‘control,’’ i.e., conventional 
school. 


GRADES I II III IV 
Experimental ........ 9.5 14.5 19.5 44.0 
PE Sonic cis co nmiiows 6.5 11.5 18.5 41.0 


These figures show the experimental 
pupils consistently superior, though 
trained in reading by virtually the inci- 
dental method; on this same basis the ex- 
perimental pupils proved consistently 
superior in achievement in other subjects.® 

3. In the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College a group of teachers led by J. S. 
Tippett conducted an experiment in cur- 
riculum making with emphasis on an ac- 
tivity program. Reading was conducted 
by a procedure similar, in parts, to that 
advocated in this article. The experiment 
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and the results are published. In Figure 
3 on page 281 of their book the authors 
show the achievements in reading of these 
experimental pupils compared with grade 
norms for the country at large. The com- 
parison is made upon the basis of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests. ‘‘Tests of 
reading ability for the first grade are not 
very satisfactory. . .. Very little time is 
given in the first grade for actual training 
in reading,’’ state the authors. No report 
for this first grade is included. ‘‘From 
Figure 3 it is seen that in the second grade 
the norm for the country at large has been 
reached.’’ The third grade is slightly su- 
perior, while the grades beyond are much 
superior. The authors’ description of the 
reading procedure indicates a less purely 
incidental method than that used in the 
other two experiments. The results are not 
so conspicuously favorable to the experi- 
mental pupils. 

Reading, as thus far described, is in- 
timately related to the various activities 
in which the pupils are participating. The 
reading is mainly from the teachers writ- 
ing upon blackboard or chart. As yet there 
are no books of this character, and perhaps 
there is no need for such. Then, too, such 
reading is at times scheduled for activities, 
not reading periods. 

It may be two, three, or even four months 
after these initial steps in reading, when 
story books are first put before these pupils. 
And now the objective continues as above: 
read to learn, not learn to read. The pupils 
have caught the spirit of reading, and con- 
siderable familiarity with reading vocabu- 
lary has been acquired. Suggestions 7, 
8, 9, 12, 18 as given above are applicable 
here. The conventional text in primary 
and first reader is not needed. Indeed it 


«For comparisons in other elementary school subjects, see Meriam, J. L., Child Life and the Cur- 


riculum, p. 445. 


5 For further data see Collings, E., An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, page 250, and all the 


chapter. 
*Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. 





Ginn and Company. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


is quite out of order with this new objective 
—read to learn. 

With a great variety of positively in- 
teresting story books for beginners, which 
should be generously supplied in all first 
grade schools, reading becomes a leisure ac- 
tivity itself, not an accessory to playing 
games, taking excursions, constructing 
hand-work projects, ete. As a leisure ac- 
tivity this reading may now be scheduled 
for a certain time in the day’s program. 
Much silent reading goes on, each pupil en- 
joying his own book. Unquestionably, 
various pupils ‘‘skip’’ many words and fail 
to get many word pictures in the story. 
But most pupils get much more than when 
all are held to the pace of the slow or even 
medium reader, as is the case when the 
whole group is ‘‘learning to read’’ with a 
text common to all. And it is well, too, 
if the teacher is not frequently checking 
these individual readers. It is more im- 
portant that pupils read on rapidly into 
story content than that teachers interrupt 
to test as to pupil’s approximation to 
norms and standards. In this silent read- 
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ing pupils are—if left free to do so— 
frequently helping each other and the 
teacher readily helps those most needing 
help. 

But this silent reading is not in silence 
long. A pupil soon bubbles over with joy in 
reading something amusing. The whole 
group must share the enjoyment. The story 
is read aloud or told to the group. The 
reading period has given way to the story 
hour. The objective is completely changed. 
No longer learning to read, no longer the 
conventional difficulties involved. 

Pupils and teachers avoid the conven- 
tional difficulties in beginning reading by 
using reading for its normal purpose. 
Reading is a means of helping children 
play better, enriching their excursions and 
other activities. The enjoyment of leisure 
time is one of those activities greatly im- 
proved by the reading of stories. Normal 
motivation is a powerful influence in ac- 
tion. A bit of Scripture, ‘‘Seek ye first 

»? places emphasis on first things 
first, with the confidence that the conven- 
tional details will no longer trouble. 











THE TEACHER’S USE OF OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


BENJAMIN W. WHEATLEY and Rosert A. Davis 
College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


It is well known that the marks which 
teachers assign to the work of their stu- 
dents are unreliable. Dearborn,’ in an 
investigation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, pointed out large inequalities in the 
standards of grading employed by differ- 
ent teachers. Starch and Elliott,? in an 
investigation at the same _ institution, 
found that when a paper in geometry was 
graded by 116 competent judges, the marks 
assigned varied from 28 to 94 per cent, 
with 70 considered as passing. In another 
study, Starch pointed out the gross in- 
equality of marking in English, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

Not only do the marks of different 
teachers have a wide variability when the 
same papers are considered, but the same 
teacher will mark a particular paper with 
a wide degree of variability under differ- 
ent conditions. On this point Holly * says: 
“If a teacher remarks a set of papers that 
she has evaluated a few days earlier, with- 
out referring to the first set of marks, the 
second evalution will vary several points, 
on the average, for different papers from 
the first. Further, if several teachers are 
asked to mark the same papers independ- 
ently, their judgments will vary widely.’’ 

Such a condition as this has led to an 
effort to standardize the marking of 
teachers. The problem has been attacked 
with the view to making the grading of 
the written examination more scientific. 
The entire field of examinations has under- 
gone revision, so that at the present time 
the objective examination is widely used. 


But what of the marks given by teachers 
for work other than written examinations! 
Teachers continue to give daily marks for 
oral recitations and written work without 
much thought as to just what they are 
marking, and very little effort is made to 
do objective grading in this field. The 
practice has developed of averaging reci- 
tation marks with examination grades, and 
after making allowance for the greater im- 
portance of the daily marks, the final result 
is the mark of the student. Usually the 
examination grade is made to count one- 
third or one-fourth of the final grade, with 
the daily marks counting the other two- 
thirds or three-fourths. Although the ex- 
amination may be worked out so that it 
is highly objective and reliable, there still 
remains the factor of the daily mark, 
which is seldom objective. 

The objectives of this study are: (1) to 
determine to what extent teachers in the 
high school are using reliable, objective 
examinations; (2) how much these methods 
influence final marks; (3) what factors are 
considered by teachers in making up final 
marks; and (4) how much use is made of 
the principle of giving marks according 
to a curve system. 

The study is based on replies received 
to a questionnaire distributed to students 
in attendance at the 1928 summer session 
of the University of Colorado. A total of 
158 replies were received, representing 
teachers and administrators from 24 states. 
The answers to the questionnaires applied 
to definite practices of these educators in 


1 Dearborn, W. F., ‘‘School and University Grades,’’ Bulletin of University of Wisconsin, No. 368, 


High School Studies, No. 9, Madison, 1910. 


*Starch and Elliott, ‘‘Reliability of Grading Work in Mathematies,’’ School Revicw, 
* Holly, C. E., The Teacher’s Technique, page 267. 


April, 1913. 
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OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


assigning marks in the subjects which they 
taught or supervised. The subjects taught 
involved every major subject in the school 
curriculum. The median professional ex- 
perience of these teachers and administra- 
tors was 8 years and 3 months. It is 
probable that these students, as evidenced 
by their summer school attendance, are 
among the progressive and well-informed 
members of the teaching profession. 


THE TERM EXAMINATION 


Most teachers admit that the improved 
essay type of examination has some value. 
There are, however, some factors which 
enter into the scoring of the essay type of 
examination which make its results very 
unreliable. The practice of teachers in 
giving, scoring, and using the results of 
the term examination was one of the divi- 
sions of the general problem of teachers’ 
marks investigated through the question- 
naire. The results secured begin with 
Table I. 


TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO COUNT THE 
Term EXAMINATION A CERTAIN PER CENT 
OF THE FINAL GRADE 














No. of Teachers Per Cent 
ath at hee ale aus a gis nes 10 
ee Ee rc Sakae roaia aS coninely 14% 
rcp oe ns ae ene tae 20 
RAG Ya cas ecg Bokashi Spans a 25 
re nae cnet iy tag tee ch enen 334 
Bos occa niica wesibre eon ae 50 
CI Sdn dan cntcemihs eeaaie’ 31 








This table shows that there is little uni- 
formity in the amount that the term exami- 
nation counts. If 31 per cent, as obtained 
in Table I, represents reliable objective ex- 
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aminations, then it can be said that at least 
31 per cent of the final grade assigned stu- 
dents is based on accomplishment in the 
subject in so far as that is shown in the 
term examination. 

The actual practice of teachers in re- 
gard to giving reliable, objective examina- 
tions is next investigated. Table II shows 
the extent to which teachers use objective 
examinations. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
Tuetr Use or OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 











Always| Never | Some- 
times 
Number of teachers 30 12 116 
Per cent of teachers 19 7.6 73.4 














It can be seen from Table II that 19 
per cent of these teachers always use ob- 
jective term examinations, more than 7 
per cent never use them, and 73 per cent 
use them occasionally. 

A skillfully constructed objective type 
examination measures something quite ac- 
curately, but unless that examination is 
valid it does not measure achievement in 
the particular work which the examination 
is supposed to test. Table III shows the 
extent to which these objective examina- 
tions are felt to be reliable. 

The facts show that 33 per cent of the 
teachers who use objective type term ex- 
aminations believe that those examinations 
are reliable, and that they measure achieve- 
ment in the work over which they are 
given. The remainder of the teachers 
either know the examinations are not re- 
liable or else they do not investigate their 
reliability. 

If a large group of students is examined 
and the group is a representative one, the 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIABILITY OF THEIR OBJECTIVE 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO Razassicy 
EXAMINATION MARKS ON THE BasIs oF a 























EXAMINATIONS CurvE System 
Objective Examinations | Number | Per Cent Yes No Some- 
Reporting | Reporting times 
BPO POUR cciccicccccias 52 33.3 Number of teachers | 57 91 7 
Are not reliable ....... 8 §.1 Per cent of teachers| 36.8 58.7 4.5 
Sometimes are ........ 4 2.6 
May or may not be .... 92 59.0 











results of the examination should conform 
to the normal probability curve. This fact 
has led to the practice followed in many 
schools of determining an arbitrary curve 
system fitted to the needs of the school, 
and reassigning examination marks from 
the raw scores so that the new marks con- 
form to the selected curve. Just how much 
this or similar procedure is followed is 
shown in Table IV. 

If the marks are given with reference 
to a curve system, it is important to know 
the basis for that system. Although the 
custom of scaling grades may not be used 
throughout a school system, a_ single 
teacher could use that system and have it 
based on the ability or achievement of the 
pupils. If the teacher grades her class 
high because she thinks she has a good 
class, the results cannot be as significant 
as a judgment based on the results of 
standard tests. If subjective opinion is 
to guide the assigning of a definite point 
of departure in the curve system, no uni- 
formity can be assured. One teacher will 
assign a median mark of several points 
variation from that of another teacher of 
the same group of students. If, however, 
the intelligence quotients of a group of 
students are to form the basis of assign- 
ing their median mark, there should be 
little variation in that mark. Table V 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS UsING A CourvE 
System Wuicu Is STANDARD FOR THEIR 
ScHoou 








Standard} Not 


Standard 


Do Not 
Know 





Number reporting | 26 84 19 
Per cent reporting | 20.1 14.8 














shows how the teachers get the median or 
other definite point on the curve system 
which they use. 


DAILY MARKS 


An attempt was next made to determine 
the extent to which the daily mark was 
considered in making up the final grade. 
Table VI shows the number of teachers 
who give daily or recitation marks, to- 
gether with the number and per cent of 
those who use the curve system. 

It has been indicated that 94 per cent 
of the teachers give daily marks, and that 
these marks influence 69 per cent of the 
final grade. Thus, we see the importance 
of objectifying the daily marking system. 
The extent to which this is done at the 
present can partially be seen from the per- 
centage of teachers who scale their daily 
marks. Very little effort is made to make 


Dist! 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO REportT VaRI- 
ous Ways OF DETERMINING THE MEDIAN OR 
OTHER DEFINITE Point ON THEIR 
Curve System 














Way Point Is Number | Per Cent 
Determined Reporting | Reporting 
Opinion: 62 
Teacher’s opinion ... 50 
Principal’s opinion ... 5 
Both teacher’s and 
principal’s opinion . 7 
Standard tests: 27 
Intelligence tests .... 5 
Educational tests .... 12 
Both intelligence and 
educational tests .. 10 
Combination of tests 
and opinion ...... 11 11 
eee 100 











daily marks conform to the ability or 
achievement of the pupil, which makes evi- 
dent the fact that 76 per cent of the 
teachers never scale their daily marks. 

It is clear that unless the daily mark 
assigned is recorded at the time of hearing 
the recitation or of looking over the writ- 
ten work, many elements other than the 
work itself may enter into the grade. Table 
VII shows the practice of teachers regard- 
ing the time of recording these marks. It 
will be observed that many factors have a 
chance to vary the marks of the pupils 
since only 43 per cent of the teachers 
grade the work at the time it is presented. 

A question worthy of further study is 
to determine the factors which enter into 
the daily mark given by teachers. If a set 
standard could be derived, so that every 
teacher graded the same amount on the 
same elements of the recitation, a long step 
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toward standardization of grades would 
result. If one teacher marks 90 per cent 
on achievement and 10 per cent on effort, 
while another teacher marks 10 per cent 
on achievement and 90 per cent on effort, 
there can be no uniformity of grading the 
same recitation by these teachers. 

The only method of arriving at an an- 
swer to the question of what teachers con- 
sider in marking is through the teachers 
themselves. Johnson,* who has done some 
work along this line, has this suggestion 
to make: ‘‘The situation would be greatly 
clarified if achievement were made the sole 
basis of marks; by achievement should be 
meant the ability to apply the knowledge 
of facts and principles, and the skills ac- 
quired to problems appropriate to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The other items 
are subsidiary to this, having to do either 
with habits, abilities, or attitudes which re- 
sult in a higher or lower degree of achieve- 
ment or with methods of determining 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WuHo Give DalIty 
or Recitation Marks, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
Tuose Wuo Use THE CURVE 




















SysTtEM 
Teachers Giving Yes No Some- 
Daily Marks times 
Number of teachers | 148 7 2 
Per cent of teachers| 94.8 4.5 1.3 
Derive Daily Marks| Yes No Some- 
from Curve System times 
Number of teachers} 13 113 22 
Per cent of teachers 8.8 76.3 14.9 














‘Johnson, F. W., Administration and Supervision of the High School, p. 284. 
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TABLE VII 


NuMBER oF TEACHERS WuHo ReEcorD THEIR 
Dairy Marks at Various TIMES 














Number | Per Cent 
Time of of 
Teachers | Teachers 
At the time of hearing 
the recitation or of 
looking over the writ- 
ten work done ...... 64 43.2 
At the end of the class 
nS eee 28 18.9 
At some other time .... 26 17.6 
Sometimes one time, 
sometimes another ... 30 20.3 








achievement.’’ But few teachers believe 
that achievement is the sole basis for 
marks. This is evidenced by Table VIII, 
in which the elements teachers consider are 
listed with the percentage of importance 
attached to each. 

The composite opinion of teachers as 
indicated here is that the ability to repro- 
duce or use the instruction of the course 
should be rated 30 per cent of the daily 
mark and that other elements should be 
given a much lower valuation. The ele- 
ment considered next most important was 
reasoning ability, which was rated 10 per 
cent. 

As the number of mathematics teachers 
answering the questionnaire exceeded the 
number of teachers of any other subject, 
Table IX is given in order that a com- 
parison may be made between what mathe- 
matics teachers consider important and 
what is important in the general opinion 
of all teachers. 

It can be seen from Table IX that the 
opinions of a single group of teachers, as, 
for instance, the mathematics group, do 
not vary materially from those of the 
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TABLE VIII 
DIsTRIBUTION OF Factors WuHicH TEACHERS 
ConsipER In Givine Datty Marks, 
EVALUATED ON THE Basis oF 100 





——__., 





Factors or Traits Per Cent 





Ability to give information beyond 
that given in the course ........ 
Ability to reproduce or use informa- 
tion of the course .............. 
Ability to use grammatically correct 
OS rr anne eee 
MID a sicccnscccenscns 
Desire of the student to carry out 
the wishes of the teacher ........ 
Evidence of good study habits 
EE accinnacdwseen keke 
Promptness of doing assignments .. 
Speed of learning 
Reasoning ability ................ 
Personality of the student 
Regularity of attendance 
Initiative 
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entire group. The mathematics teachers 
rated the ability to reproduce and use in- 
formation given in the course as 32 per 
cent, as compared with 30 per cent given 
the same trait by the composite group. 


THE FINAL MARK 


The results thus far presented have 
shown that about 17 per cent of the final 
mark is objectively determined through the 
final examination, and that very little at- 
tempt is made to objectify the system of 
daily marks. 

There still remains the question of 
whether or not the final raw scores are 
made to conform to an objectively applied 
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TABLE IX 
DISTRIBUTION OF Factors WHicH MATHEMATICS 


TABLE XI 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 


TEACHERS CONSIDER IN GivinGc DaILy 
Marks, EvALUATED ON THE Basis 


MeErTuHOD oF DERIVING THE MEDIAN OR OTHER 
DEFINITE PoINT OF THE CURVE SYSTEM 
































or 100 FOR DETERMINING THE Fina Mark 
Factors or Traits Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Method of of 
Teachers | Teachers 
Ability to give information beyond 
that given in the course ........ 4.5 
Ability to reproduce or use informa- RR oa cccrcraseuse 59.7 
tion of the course .............. 32.4 Teacher’s opinion ... 81 
Ability to use grammatically correct Principal’s opinion ... 2 
SESE SA eee ot ee 1.6 Both teacher’s and 
ME POTN ook cv ssivicesccs ss 11.6 principal’s opinion . 4 
Desire of the student to carry out Standard Tests ........ 30.6 
the wishes of the teacher ........ 1.9 Intelligence tests .... 4 
Evidence of good study habits ..... 4.6 Educational tests .... 10 
 cigcitirencbvcckeictons 9 Both intelligence and 
Promptness of doing assignments .. 6.8 educational tests .. 
Speed of learning ................ 1.5 Both opinions and 
Reasoning ability ................ 13.1 standard tests ...... 6 9.7 
Personality of the student ........ 4 
Regularity of attendance ......... 2 
Initiative Pct nKeeenn 3.6 curve system. It can be seen from Table X 
ID sic canine Sains Gnerns 2.8 that about 34 per cent of the teachers 
— pa aed acess ad 7 make a final attempt to have their marks 
Behavior ..................4....{ 1.7 Conform to the ability or achievement of 
the student. 
NGS Bint Dcatandiisicinineda 100.0 There yet remains the question of 
whether or not the curve system, used in 





DisTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO DERIVE THEIR 


TABLE X 


Fina MarKs WITH REFERENCE TO A 


CurvE SYSTEM 

















deriving the final marks, is scientifically 
applied. Table XI shows the practices of 
teachers in deriving the median or other 
definite point of the curve system used in 
sealing the final grades. It is observed 
that, of the 34 per cent of the teachers 


who make a final effort to have their term 
Number | Per Cent marks conform to the ability or achieve- 
of of ment of the pupils, about 31 per cent 
Teachers | Teachers er : 
apply the curve from an objective point 
of view. The remainder of the teachers 
ete: 52 34.2 have the curve applied from a subjective 
De Ritesteknbucacven 97 63.9 viewpoint. 
Sometimes ........... 3 2.0 From these results, then, the final mark 
is made objective by having 34 per cent of 
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the teachers apply the curve system. The 
curve system is applied objectively by 31 
per cent of them, making a total of 34 
per cent of 31 per cent who try to have 
their final marks conform to the ability or 
achievement of the student without con- 
sidering the separate objectifying factors 
in the term examination and the daily 
mark. 


SUMMARY 


1. High school teachers use objective ex- 
aminations which they know to be reliable 
in 33 per cent of the cases. 

2. These objective methods influence the 
final mark about 17 per cent. 

3. Teachers consider the ability to pro- 
duce or use the information secured from 
a course as the most important single fac- 
tor in the daily mark. They would count 
that factor 30 per cent in assigning the 
daily marks. 

4. The term examination is scored on 
the basis of an objectively applied curve 
system by 27 per cent of the teachers. The 
final mark is scored on the basis of an 
objectively applied curve system by 31 per 
cent of those who score their final marks 
on a curve system. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Teachers seem to be agreed that the 
accomplishment of students as measured 
by the examination is not a sufficient basis 
for assigning grades. They think that the 
daily work of the student must be rated 
and that in this rating many factors must 
be considered besides pure accomplishment. 
In that connection they agree with Henry, 
who says: ‘‘I want to know whose paper 
I am reading; it often makes a substantial 
difference in my grade. I am convinced 
it ought to make a difference. I never feel 


sure of the justice of my grade until I have 
established some point of contact with the 
student.”’ 

To make daily grades objective as nearly 
as possible, then, a formulation of the ob- 
jectives of every course and a list of traits 
desirable in the student for gaining those 
objectives are necessary. If mathematics 
is the most exact of the high school sub- 
jects, then in mathematics mark on accom- 
plishment, reasoning ability, effort and one 
or two other traits, with the largest value 
being assigned to accomplishment. Those 
traits which make for success cannot be 
disregarded. The examinations can be 
made highly reliable and objective by re- 
peating the same new type examination 
with several classes, making over the ex- 
amination and eliminating invalid ques- 
tions. If new type examinations are made 
for brief intervals of the course, then the 
instructor can have a number of results on 
which to base his estimate of the accom- 
plishment of the pupil. 

This accomplishment should then be tem- 
pered with the results secured from the 
daily work of the student. It would seem 
fair to count the accomplishment 50 per 
cent of the final grade, and the other traits 
which serve to secure the objectives of the 
course, the other 50 per cent. In that 
manner a raw score final mark would be 
secured which would measure accomplish- 
ment, as estimated by the relative grading 
of the new type examinations, and which 
would also take into consideration those 
other factors so important in success, which 
go to make up the objectives to be secured 
in the course. 

These final raw scores should then be 
relatively rated on the basis of a curve, 
standard for the school, which would be 
applied by objective measures. As has 


*Henry, Ralph, ‘‘ ry wd to Anonymous Grading,’’ School and Society, January 15, 1927. 


*Billett, R. O., 
June, 1927. 


cientifie Supervision of Teacher’s Marks,’’ American School Board Journal, 
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been suggested by Billet,® there are ‘‘two 
scientific devices which provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for examining and for distribut- 
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ing marks. These devices are the objective 
examination and the normal distribution 
curve.”’ 
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Harotp F. HueHes 
Director of Visual Education, City Schools, Fresno, California 


The promulgation of a new philosophy of 
education, be it most philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and reasonable, does not guarantee 
its whole-hearted acceptance by a corps of 
teachers. Nor does the acceptance of the 
philosophy by the majority guarantee that 
any large proportion of that group will be 
able to translate it into procedure. Many 
lips prate of the new education, the con- 
comitants of learning, and similar terms, 
yet these same lips, in the classroom, may 
still assign lessons and test with memory 
questions, possibly of the new type, their 
owners satisfied that they are in the fore- 
front of progress. 

It is the problem of administrators and 
supervisors the country over, not to preach 
the new education, for that is done over 
and over again in institutes and in sum- 
mer session courses, but to see that some 
of these new ideals become translated into 
teaching procedure. Too often this be- 
comes the adoption of a ‘‘project,’’ the 
name standing for the new education, the 
procedure being a superficial activity, the 
only concomitants of which are wasted 
time and a disorganized procedure. Ex- 
perience is necessary to convince many 
teachers that the activity program involves 
far more than permitting the children in a 
classroom to be active. 

Fresno, several years ago, faced with the 
hecessity of revising courses of study in 
geography, history, and civics—courses 
that for compendiums of factual informa- 


tion would have put an encyclopedia to 
shame—hopelessly floundered around in a 
sea of doubt. There were some who thought 
the old courses too full of fact, but could 
not decide what to leave out; some wanted 
more factual material added ; others wanted 
a new viewpoint on the whole elementary 
problem. Finally, it was agreed to have a 
committee work on a course, Social Studies 
—a term just being given to the combina- 
tion of the three courses mentioned. This 
committee earnestly attacked the problem 
of building a course of study along new 
lines. 

Fresno, like many other cities, has of- 
fered rewards to teachers who gather units 
enough to get higher certification. Often 
this leads to acquiring of units far from 
the teaching field. Other teachers spend 
hours of worth-while discussion and months 
of patient research work on curriculum 
problems, yet receive no units toward a 
higher certificate. To adjust this situation, 
the writer, working in conjunction with 
the University of California Extension Di- 
vision, organized the committee into an ex- 
tension class, so that the problem might be 
met by teachers alert for professional ad- 
vancement and, at the same time, these 
teachers might receive credit rewards for 
their professional zeal. These classes 
worked over a period of three semesters 
and produced the present treatise on 
teaching procedure called Citizenship 
Studies. 
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The new course is not one in Social Stud- 
ies, though that name is often given it. 
It is a discussion of ways in which to carry 
on an activity program in the elementary 
school. Its purpose is to establish new 
aims and goals toward which the elemen- 
tary teacher might work; to suggest teach- 
ing procedure for the realization of these 
aims; to give enough of the basic philoso- 
phy of education to justify the new pro- 
cedure; and to suggest activities in the 
working out of which these goals may be 
reached. The course has now been tried 
for more than a year. Each semester more 
and more teachers are finding through it 
the joys of handling children in whole- 
hearted activities. The teaching body is 
growing in skills as well as attitudes. The 
theories are becoming realities. 

Some description of our method used in 
establishing a starting point for the new 
course may be of value to others facing 
similar problems. The committee members 
were willing enough to break new roads, 
providing the public which foots the bills 
would be satisfied. As one worried mem- 
ber remarked, ‘‘These ideas would be all 
right if only we knew that those higher up 
would accept them.’’ The old criticism of 
a few years back, that the schools were not 
now as efficient as were the little red school- 
houses, was an obstacle to new thinking. 
One of our first tasks was to satisfy our- 
selves as to just what demands the public 
was really making upon its school system. 
A group of aims in education were gath- 
ered together under four headings: (1) 
physical fitness, (2) vocational training, 
(3) civic and moral responsibility, and 
(4) avocational training. 

Under these headings were placed differ- 
ent aims, some dealing with the handling of 
subject matter, some with habits and skills, 
and some with attitudes. These lists were 
passed out to people in all walks of life, 
with the suggestion that they grade the 
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aims in the order of their importance, 
From the three hundred returned, con. 
pilations were made. The class was quite 
relieved to find that when the public had a 
chance to weigh attitudes against subject 
matter, it demanded the training of atti- 
tudes in no uncertain tone. For instance, 
under Physical Fitness ‘‘a strong desire for 
health and strength’’ was rated more than 
eight times as important as ‘‘the knowl. 
edge of the parts of the body.’’ Under 
Vocational Training, ‘‘the ability to face a 
problem courageously and to strive to solve 
it’? was more than twice as important as 
‘*the ability to work arithmetic problems.” 
Under Civic and Moral Responsibility, 
‘“the desire to contribute to the good of the 
group’’ was nearly double the value of 
‘‘knowledge of how the government is 
run’’; and under Avocational Training, 
‘‘agreeableness with others’’ was more than 
double the value of ‘‘knowledge of good 
books of literature.’’ 

With due respect for the shortcomings 
of such a questionnaire, the response would 
show that the same public which often 
voices the criticism that the schools are not 
training effectively in the tool subjects ad- 
mits that there are other things, in the 
training of children, of far more impor- 
tance than either knowledges or habits and 
skills. 

With this background of public opinion 
behind it, the committee drew up its major 
aims for elementary education. They are 
as follows: 


The socially efficient citizen should have: 

1. A strong desire for health and strength. 

2. An attitude of responsibility for personal 
and group performance. 

3. An attitude of desiring personal and group 
safety. 

4. An attitude of desiring to solve problems. 

. An attitude of codperating with others. 

6. An attitude of respect for public and 
private property. 
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7, An attitude of using leisure time in 
wholesome recreation. 

§, An appreciation of our debt to the past. 

9, An appreciation of the interrelation of 
world peoples. 

10. An appreciation of the beautiful. 


With the general objectives decided 
upon, the class divided into committees for 
each grade. Under each grade heading 
these general objectives were explained by 
listing many specific objectives for the 
grade. For example, the first grade com- 
mittee, under the large heading, Attitude 
of Desiring Personal and Group Safety, 
listed the following sub-heads: 


1, Habit of handling pointed tools properly. 

2. Habit of playing in proper places. 

3. Habit of obeying safety regulations. 

4, Habit of refusing to ride with strangers. 

5. Habit of removing dangers from the school 
grounds. 

6. Habit of refraining from throwing rocks. 

7. Habit of being careful in play and in the 
use of apparatus. 

8. Habit of refraining from “hooking” rides. 


The sixth grade committee, under the 
heading No. 9, listed the following specific 
objectives : 


1. Knowledge that conditions in one part of 
the world influence all other parts. 

2. Knowledge of how closely all parts of the 
world are linked together by commerce. 

3. Knowledge that people all over the world 
are working for world progress. 

4. Habit of keeping abreast of the current 
movements of the day. 


The next task was the establishing of a 
core for each grade, around which central 
theme the activities of the grade could 
center. While it was agreed that the ob- 
jectives and the manner of reaching those 
objectives were most valuable, still it was 
felt that having a central thought for each 
grade would help focus the work of each 


***Lighthouses for the Activity Program,’’ by Harold F. Hughes. 


282-285 (February, 1929). 
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year; and that also, in the case of teachers 
who follow somewhat slavishly the sug- 
gested materials of even an activity pro- 
gram, there would be some freshness of 
attack in the work of each grade. The 
following cores were finally adopted: 


1. The Young Citizen of Home and School. 

. The Young Citizen of the Larger Com- 
munity. 

. The Young Citizen of the World. 

. The Young Citizen of His State. 

. The Young Citizen of His Country. 

. The Young Citizen and His Relation to 
World Peoples. 


iw) 
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The next task of the committee was to 
suggest activities bearing upon the central 
theme of the grade. These were listed with 
the admonition to the teachers that they 
should be regarded as suggestions only 
and not arbitrary units of study. It was 
the task of the supervisory officers to see 
that the teachers retained freedom of choice 
in activities that would contribute toward 
the grade objectives. 

A final touch was added in incorporating 
a full description of an activity that had 
been carried through successfully in one 
of the schools in the city. Of course, this 
feature is open to strong objections, be- 
cause the teacher who has not fully grasped 
the underlying philosophy of the activity 
program will probably copy that activity 
exactly. In spite of the objection, how- 
ever, largely because it was brought out 
that following the lines of a good activity 
would bring better teaching than no activ- 
ity at all, and possibly give to the teacher 
the ‘‘feel’’ of activity teaching, this fea- 
ture was incorporated. 

Checking the results of an activity pro- 
gram was the final consideration of the 
committee. This has been covered rather 
fully in a previous article published in this 
magazine.! 

Educational Method, Vol. VIII: 
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This course of study was placed in the 
hands of our teachers at the opening of the 
fall semester in 1928. From observation 
of the supervisors it seems to be having the 
desired effect—that of setting up new goals 
for the elementary school and permitting 
the teacher freedom to attain those goals. 
It has seemed so satisfactory that the com- 
mittee is launching a new move this year 
—that of establishing a method of proce- 
dure for the elementary schools, integrating 
the work of all subject committees so that 
the procedure monograph may be published 
as a handbook for all teachers. If this 
unification can be accomplished, elementary 
education will enter a new era in our 
city. 
The activity idea will be more easily ac- 
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cepted if all subject matter be understood 
as a tool by the use of which the genera] 
goals may be reached. Various committees, 
then, will interest themselves in offering 
suggestions for activities which will bring 
in cultural material of value and contribute 
toward the accepted aims. Whether or not 
this integration will be successful is a ques. 
tion that only time can decide. If it is, 
then we shall be in a position to do 
away with time allotments and, in their 
places, set up the goal of pupil develop. 
ment along the ten lines suggested, with 
proper checking to see that each one reaches 
standards laid down by the demands of 
society for proficiency in the tool sub. 
jects. To that time we are now looking for. 
ward. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


As the most important part of the prin- 
cipal’s work is to improve the instruction in 
his school, he is, of course, eager to find the 
best way of doing it. One of the best ways 
is through a well planned program of 
teachers’ meetings. 

The types of meetings which may be 
planned are as follows: (1) routine; (2) 
general meeting; (3) professional meeting ; 
(4) intergrade meeting; (5) meeting of the 
teachers of one grade or subject. 

The type of teachers’ meeting in which 
the principal talks on something the 
teachers already know about, or criticizes 
the whole group for things which one 
teacher does, I consider to be of no value 
whatever. I was required, at one time, to 
attend this type of meeting, which was held 
directly after school, when the teachers 
were tired and had other work to do. 

Type 1. The routine meetings may be 
held at recess, during the noon hour, or 
before school opens in the morning. They 
do not necessarily have to be held in the 
principal’s office, but may be held in the 
hall if the matter to be taken up requires 
but a few minutes. It will save time if 
notices are placed on the bulletin board out- 
side of the principal’s office regarding rou- 
tine matters. This practice will many times 
save the necessity of calling a meeting. 
Emergencies will occasionally arise, how- 
ever, and in that case it would be more sat- 
isfactory to call a meeting. 

Type 2. General meeting of all of the 
teachers in the building. As it is desirable 
to have the interest of all the teachers, it 
is better to center the discussion about as 
broad a teaching interest as possible. It is 
wiser not to discuss problems of one par- 


ticular grade in this type of meeting. To 
be most helpful, these meetings should be 
inspirational as well as informational in 
their character. 

This type of meeting may be held once 
or twice a year, if other types of meetings 
are held monthly, such as intergrade or de- 
partmental meetings. Of course, in some 
places this is the only kind held, and it 
takes place regularly once a month. 

It is necessary that the informational 
talk be given by an expert in his field. The 
following topics illustrate the type of ques- 
tions that may be discussed: 


1. The use of the results of standardized 
tests. 


2. Teaching children to evaluate their own 
work, 

3. Use of project method in our school. 

4. The newer materials available for use in 
teaching. 

5. Training pupils for citizenship. 

6. Are we using the most effective methods 
of teaching? 


This discussion may be followed by a 
short, inspirational talk by a person who 
can really inspire teachers to do better 
work. 

Type 3. The professional meeting may 
be in charge of the principal, a supervisor, 
or an outside speaker. The principal should 
sense the needs of his teachers and see to 
it that the topic for discussion is a live one 
in which all of the teachers are interested. 
It is desirable to send a mimeographed copy 
of the outline of the discussion to the 
teachers before the meeting to enable them 
to discuss the subject more intelligently. 
The chairman should make plans carefully 
and have the important points which he 
wishes to stress clearly in mind. It is his 
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business to hold the group to the point, so 
that the meeting does not grow into a tire- 
some discussion of the topic. He should 
encourage the teachers to take part freely 
in the discussion, but he should not forget 
that he must guide the discussion by his 
own straight thinking. He must be well 
informed on the subject and be able to 
quote the opinions of authorities as well as 
give his own. 

The following topics are suitable for this 
type of meeting: (1) Treatment of individ- 
ual differences; (2) Use of some particu- 
lar method of instruction. 

Type 4. Intergrade meetings, which are 
to be attended by the teachers of any two 
or three successive grades. Certain definite 
problems may be discussed in detail; for 
example, the supervisor may meet with the 
teachers to discuss the teaching of reading. 
Such questions as the following may be 
taken up: 


1. Use and value of standard tests in read- 
ing. 

2. How can we codperate to raise the read- 
ing level of the poorer readers? 

3. Discussion of remedies for reading diffi- 
culties. 


The teachers may meet in a certain grade 
to discuss spelling; such questions as the 
following may be considered : 


1. How can we arouse the pupils to a keener 
interest in spelling? 

2. Teaching pupils how to study words. 

3. Procedure to be followed if spelling is not 
taught as a separate subject. 

4. What words are most frequently used and 
misspelled in our school? 

5. Use of the dictionary. 

6. What are the best methods of teaching 
spelling? 

7. Use of the spelling scales. 


Type 5. Meetings of the teachers of one 
grade or the teachers of one subject. In 
this type of meeting the teachers may re- 
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ceive much valuable help. For the English 
group, the following points are suggestive 
of things which may be taken up by the 
person in charge of the meeting: 


1. Newer methods in the teaching of English. 

2. New materials for class use, such as, com- 
position scales, practice tests, new text- 
books, ete. 

3. Demonstration lessons to illustrate mod- 
ern methods of teaching. 

4. Exhibits of work done in class, posters, 
projects, ete. 

5. Use of models in teaching composition. 

6. Discussion of socialized recitation. 

7. Discussion of the best methods in teaching 
composition. 

8. Teaching pupils to evaluate their compo- 
sitions by use of definite standards. 
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LEO 


And, after all, why shouldn’t ‘‘Leo”’ be 
the title of an article on educational meth- 
ods? Wasn’t it Leo who really started it! 
And didn’t Leo, with an analytical ma- 
turity far beyond his years and normal 
behavior, recognize his function in the 
evolution ? 

Of course, the title might have been 
‘‘The Inauguration of a New Method in 
the Haddon Heights Public Schools.’’ But 
such a title is so obviously correct that in 
this specific case it might deprive Leo of 
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the credit he deserves—to say nothing of 
the readers of this periodical who would 
not be intrigued by a conventional title. 

Perhaps, also, some credit belongs to 
Freda and the part she played in the proc- 
ess by dislocating her knee. But that was 
such a painful manceuver, even though con- 
structive in its ultimate educational func- 
tion, that we might class Freda’s dislocated 
knee as a contributory accident. 

It all happened in Mrs. Carroll’s class. 
But first let me give you the correct per- 
spective. I will not tell you here exactly 
when this occurred. Suffice it to say that, 
prior to the change, spelling was conducted 
in the traditional manner. The teacher was 
the head and also the center of the class. 
The pupils were observers. Of course, that 
is now changed and most appropriately so 
—to the end that now there is much less 
teacher activity and far more constructive 
accomplishment on the part of the pupils. 
And today the pupils constitute the head 
and center of the class, the teacher, for the 
most part, remaining on the side lines as 
official observer. 

Freda, Leo, and about thirty-three more 
of Mrs. Carroll’s pupils were playing in 
the yard during the noon hour. Freda de- 
cided to make her first flight into the air 
by jumping from the top step, or perhaps 
it was the porch railing—the incidents 
leading up to the tragedy are somewhat 
hazy. She jumped and when she landed she 
dislocated her knee and fell in a pathetic 
little heap. She was immediately sur- 
rounded by a close circle of her playmates. 
Overeoats were produced to place around 
her. Six or seven high pitched voices 
simultaneously reported the accident to 
Mrs. Carroll. The school nurse was noti- 
fied, and even Mr. Miller, the janitor, re- 
teived an excited delegation. 

Just about the time the self-appointed 
committees made their reports, the bell 
tang and Freda’s little companions reluc- 
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tantly passed into class. But Mrs. Carroll 
was not there to take charge. By that time 
the doctor had arrived and, with Mrs. Car- 
roll, was in attendance on Freda, who had 
been carried into the building and placed 
on a couch. 

Was it Barrie in ‘‘Peter Pan’’ who said 
that youth is cruel? It is cruel because 
it is forgetful and carefree. Mrs. Carroll’s 
class, notwithstanding the tragedy that had 
befallen, was acting just like any other 
composite American class would that had a 
Leo in it. 

According to the conventional technique 
in English composition, this is the appro- 
priate place to say something about Leo. 
He was not particularly amenable to dis- 
cipline of any kind. His hereditary emo- 
tional background added to the difficulty 
in controlling him. When any disturbance 
arose, one instinctively looked for Leo. 

Walking past the door of Mrs. Carroll’s 
room, on my way to the suffering Freda, 
I noticed the confusion and heard the babel. 
‘“What had happened to Freda? Was -her 
leg really broken? What would the doctor 
do? When would Mrs. Carroll come 
back ?”’ 

Leo, with the activity of generations be- 
hind him, was up in front of the room 
quite as excited as the rest. Whether any 
germ of mischief was in his mind, I do not 
know, but it was not at all unlikely. Notic- 
ing Leo’s potential situation for mischief 
and further confusion, I asked him what 
the class was supposed to be doing at this 
time. 

‘*Spelling,’’ said Leo. 

‘‘Well, why don’t you go ahead?’’ I 
asked, and continued on my way. 

Perhaps it was the opportunity of ages 
—a chance for authority and responsibility. 
Perhaps it was the self-expression of a 
natural born leader. At any rate, at the 
close of the afternoon Mrs. Carroll had 
an interesting piece of news to report. 
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Upon her return to the class, what should 
be her astonishment to see—of all the pu- 
pils—Leo in front of the room conducting a 
spelling lesson, with dignity, seriousness, 
and effectiveness. Knowing Leo, knowing 
the class, and knowing the excitement of 
the afternoon, I could readily understand 
the shock it gave her. 

Some time afterward, at a teachers’ 
meeting, Mrs. Carroll’s class gave a demon- 
stration of the way they conduct their own 
spelling. Leo was in charge. It was a 
success. Pupil leadership was established. 


A few afternoons ago Leo glanced into 
the rooms as he passed down the hall. 
Here, a history class was led by a pupil. 
Across the hall, reading was under the di- 
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rection of a pupil. Further down, a clas 
council was making some momento 
decision. 

It was at this point that I met Leo. Was 
it the native sparkle of his black eyes, or 
was it more likely that feeling of succes 
that has filled the breasts of generals and 
great statesmen throughout the ages when 
they had made their final report of victory 
or of accomplishment? Was it Washington 
speaking? Was it Napoleon? Was it 
Caesar? Or did it even go back to Alex. 
ander the Great? 

‘*Look,’’ said Leo, ‘‘this is what I done.” 

Ava Hott, 
Elementary Supervisor, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 

In February, 1921, a comparatively small 
group of persons came together in the old 
high school building on Pacific Avenue in 
Atlantic City and organized the National 
Conference on Educational Method. The 
Board of Directors at its first meeting voted 
to establish the Journal of Educational 
Method as the organ of the society. At the 
same time both the elementary school prin- 
cipals and the directors of practice teach- 
ing in normal schools effected similar 
organizations, and the former became an 
affiliated group of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. Thus it came about that 
the group chiefly interested in the new so- 
ciety was made up mainly of assistant su- 
perintendents and general supervisors. A 
new constitution was adopted at Boston in 
1928 and application made for admission 
to the National Education Association as a 
department. The petition was signed by 
four hundred members. The application 
was granted in Minneapolis in the summer 
of 1928, and at the February meeting fol- 
lowing, which was held in Cleveland, the 
Department of Superintendence granted 
affiliation. 

In point of numbers and enthusiasm, the 
tenth winter meeting far surpassed its 
predecessors. Over five hundred attended 
the meeting on Tuesday morning and about 
eight hundred and fifty the meeting on 
Wednesday. A quick shift of meeting 
places was necessary in the latter case, and 
the management of Haddon Hall deserves 
great credit for its readiness to meet the 
situation. Praise is also due to the Hotel 
Morton for providing luncheon for more 
than twice as many as were expected on 


Tuesday noon. The committees were very 
well provided with meeting rooms by this 
hotel and the meals were uniformly good. 

The program was carried out as an- 
nounced, except that Mr. Giles, state high 
school inspector in Wisconsin, appeared in 
place of Miss Bush on Wednesday and read 
the paper she had prepared. The four 
members of the Third Yearbook Committee 
summarized their findings on Tuesday. 
Their addresses are printed in this issue. 
On Wednesday Messrs. Freeman and Bag- 
ley presented two somewhat opposing views 
of the nature of teaching, the former argu- 
ing for the concept of applied science, the 
latter for that of fine art. Both were fol- 
lowed closely by a large audience. Miss 
Bush, through Mr. Giles, who assisted in 
their formulation, presented an admirable 
statement of foundational principles of su- 
pervision. At the close she identified her 
philosophy of supervision with the concept 
of the Project Method. In closing the ses- 
sion, Mr. Dondineau described in an in- 
terpretative way the organization of 
supervision in Detroit as an example of 
how this problem may be met in a large 
city. All of these papers will appear in 
early issues of this magazine. 

At the luncheon on Tuesday, Dr. Woods 
of Los Angeles discussed the place of su- 
pervisory techniques in the program of 
instruction, and Miss Cutright of Minne- 
apolis outlined a program for the redirec- 
tion of supervisory activities. These topics 
were commented upon by Dr. Cook of Bal- 
timore, who was this year the chairman of 
the yearbook committee of the Department 
of Superintendence. Among other things, 
he said that it was his opinion that the 
Department of Supervisors has no superior 
as a professional organization. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Nine members of the Board were present 
when Chairman Underwood called the 
meeting to order. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting as printed in Educational 
Method for April, 1929, were approved. 


The Treasurer’s report was approved as 
follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
Drrectors oF Instruction, N. E. A. 
March 1, 1929, to March 1, 1930 


Receipts 
Balance on hand March 1, 
DD 466% one dcdecwuae $3,762.70 
From Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications for 
the period from July 1, 
1928, to July 1, 1929, as 
per contract .......... 3,269.66 
Interest on Savings De- 
POR, TOAD .sccciccsces 154.58 
Total Recwigts 0.0.6 ccccess $7,186.94 
Expenditures 
Editorial and clerical serv- 
NN occ iics lorena cis aussi. 1,275.00 
Printing and supplies ... 357.25 
Traveling expenses (At- 
lanta meeting) ........ 309.72 
Third Yearbook (clerical 
services, traveling ex- 
penses to committee 
MAGCUIGA) oko. ccaees 529.04 
Fourth Yearbook (ditto) . 170.04 
Miscellaneous .......... 10.68 
Total Expenditures ........... 2,651.73 
Balance on hand March 1, 1930 . $4,535.21 





JAMES F. Hosic 
Treasurer 


An auditing committee was authorized. 
A budget estimate of $13,300 was accepted. 
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The work of the Membership Committe 
was voted worthy of praise and the policy 
of inviting educators generally but urging 
supervisory officers other than superintend. 
ents and principals particularly to becom 
members of the Department was set up. 

The Executive Committee reported the 
Fourth Yearbook well under way and pr. 
posed that several additional topics fo 
investigation be assigned. Three topic 
growing out of the work of Dr. Morrison’; 
committee were selected, as follows: 


How to Capitalize the Creative Energie 
of Teachers 

Differentiating and Unifying Supervi- 
sory Services 

Applications of Scientific Method in Sv. 
pervisory Programs 


Regional committees will be appointed » 
that all parts of the country may ade 
quately be represented in the work of the 
Department. It is proposed to follow thes 
three additional yearbooks with a series of 
five to cover the supervision of the major 
aspects of the curriculum. A definite pro- 
cedure for the selection of the members of 
yearbook committees was adopted. 

Preliminary steps were taken toward 
making provision for affiliation of state 
groups with the national organization and 
the consequent democratization of the 
method of control of the organization 
through representation on the Board. No- 
tice is given of an amendment to the con- 
stitution to be proposed to provide for 
branches. 

The nominating committee reported the 
names of officers and directors as follows: 
to succeed themselves on the Board for 


three-year term, directors Horn, Hosic, Kil: 


patrick, McLean, and Morrison. Thes 
persons were reélected directors at the 
business meeting of the Department 
Wednesday. For president, Elizabeth 
Hall; first vice-president, J. Cayce Mort 
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son; second vice-president, Julia Hahn; 
secretary-treasurer for three years, James 
F. Hosic; member of the Executive Com- 


-Bmittee for three years to succeed Mabel E. 


Simpson, Elma A. Neal. The terms of of- 
fice of these persons will begin at the close 
of the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 

A breakfast for the Membership Com- 
mittee and another for the Executive Com- 
mittee rounded out the activities of the 
tenth annual convention. 

J. F. H. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION ON 
TERMINOLOGY, FUNCTIONS, AND 
RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION 


The Joint Commission met at the Hotel 


‘Morton in Atlantic City on February 23. 


Representatives were present from the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the Depart- 


ment of Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction, and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. It was voted to 
invite the Department of Secondary School 
Principals and the Department of Class- 
The pur- 
poses of the Commission were restated as 
follows : 


1, To find the issues upon which agreement is 
most needed. 

To clarify these issues. 

To seek solutions by means of ranking by 
competent judges. 

. To publish the findings in a summary that 
will be distributed to the members of the 
codperating groups and made available to 
others through the N. E. A. headquarters. 


wo ro 


= 





As a preliminary step the Proceedings 


‘Bot the N. E. A. will be examined from the 


beginning in order to trace the concepts of 


‘BSupervisor and supervision and the accom- 


panying interpretations and points of view. 
This work will be directed by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Commission. 

The officers of the Commission are as 
follows: Chairman, James F. Hosie, Co- 
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lumbia University ; Vice-Chairman, Albert 
S. Cook, Maryland State Department of 
Education ; Secretary, Arthur 8. Gist, San 
Francisco State Teachers College. Two 
additional members of the executive com- 
mittee are to be elected. 


THE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


The drive for new members of the De- 
partment of Supervisors has resulted in 
doubling the number. This pleasing out- 
come is largely due to the efforts of a com- 
mittee organized by Worth McClure, of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College. He has 
associated with him five regional directors, 
namely, Elma Neal, Mildred English, I. 
Jewell Simpson, Jessie McLean, and 
Myrtle Kaufmann. These in turn have ap- 
pointed state directors in their respective 
territories and thus the appeal for mem- 
bership takes on a personal character. It 
is expected that the organization will be 


perfected by the appointment of district 


representatives in states in which the edu- 
cational association of the state has adopted 
the district plan. 

The Department of Supervisors supplies 
its members with a full sized monthly jour- 
nal as well as a yearbook. Probably no 
organization now undertakes to do more 
for its members; few undertake as much. 
In addition, the Department conducts two 
conventions annually and gives opportunity 
to all on its rolls to participate in codper- 
ative research. 


POLICIES AS TO REVIEWS IN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

At its annual meeting in February, the 
Educational Press Association of America 
approved a report on policies as to book 
notices and reviews presented by a com- 
mittee composed of Mr. Horner, of New 
York State Education, Mr. Hosie (chair- 
man), of Educational Method, and Mr. 
Weld, of School Executives Magazine. The 
report was as follows: 
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. The reviewing policy of an educational mag- 
azine should be consistent with the purposes 
and policies of the magazine as a whole. 

. Only books and other publications pertain- 
ing to the field the magazine seeks to cover 
should be accepted for notice or review. 

. Reviewing should be recognized as requiring 
both appropriate professional equipment and 
special skill in exposition and criticism. The 
practice of inviting reviews from educators 
in general is, therefore, not to be com- 
mended. 

. Only books deserving positive praise or dis- 
praise should be reviewed. Others should 
be merely noticed. 

. The practice of making laudatory comments 
on all books received is especially to be 
condemned. 

. Reviews should be regarded as essentially 
editorial in character and should support the 
educational position and point of view of the 
magazine in which they appear. 

. Reviews and notices of books should be re- 
garded as equal in importance with other 
departments of the magazine. In accordance 
with this principle, they should be printed 
in the regular body type of the journal, not 
reduced. 

. It is the duty of each educational journal 
to inform publishers as to what books and 
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other publications will be reviewed o 
noticed. 
9. It is proposed that the Educational Pres 


Association take steps to prepare a standard ff 


scale of excellence in reviews to serve as a 
guide to editors and reviewers. 


INVESTIGATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


An extensive investigation of history and 
other social studies in the schools is being 
carried on under the auspices of the Amer. 
ican Historical Association. The central 
commission of fifteen, under the chairman. 
ship of Professor A. C. Krey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, representing both 
schools of education and college depart- 
ments of history, has been formed, together 
with three advisory committees on objec. 
tives, on tests, and on public relations, re. 
spectively. Professor Truman L. Kelley of 
Stanford University has been retained as 
adviser in the testing program. Commv- 
nications from those interested in the ac- 
tivities of the commission may be sent 
either to 316 Library, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, or to 610 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


As Miss Mathias says in her new book, 
we formerly taught art to children as 
though we thought all of them would make 
painting their life work. What we should 


-Hdo, she says, is to give them another me- 


dium of expression. 
How this may be done she sets forth in 


i Bone of the most charming educational books 


that have come to hand in a long time. At 
every step of her exposition she introduces 
illustrations, many of them the work of 
children and many in color. These the 
printers have faithfully reproduced. Thus 
the fundamental principles the pupils need 
to learn and the methods by which they 
can best learn them are clearly presented. 


- Drawing, design, color, lettering, arrange- 


ment, the use of industrial arts materials, 
the teaching of appreciation, and, finally, 
the curriculum in art are presented in turn. 





‘@The whole exhibits a grateful balance of 


system with opportunity for individuality 
and the learning of art through actual ex- 
perience in real situations. This is one of 
the best of the recent handbooks dealing 
with particular school subjects. 


AN ADVENTURE IN TEACHING 


The experiment in teaching English that 
was carried on by Hughes Mearns is widely 





known through his account of it called 
Creative Youth. He has now written a 
companion volume entitled Creative 
Power,” in which he deals with the elemen- 
tary school as well as the high school and 
in which he gives further insight into the 
processes by which the remarkable produc- 


tions of certain of his pupils were called 
out. 


*Creative Power. By Hughes Mearns. 





‘Art in the Elementary School. By Margaret E. Mathias. 


We are now made to understand clearly 
enough that ‘‘creative expression,’’ in any 
legitimate sense of that term, can be ex- 
pected from only a few pupils in any 
school. These pupils themselves will often 
try many times before they strike the true 
vein and then very likely will not recog- 
nize superiority when they have it. The 
teacher must know, however, and must help 
the young artist to know also. Good work 
must be praised without stint for what it 
is, without regard to the rank and file who 
have never written such poetry and prob- 
ably never will. 

This is a defensible policy and stands out 
in marked contrast to some of the soph- 
omoric pleas for ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘release’’ 
of the spontaneous creativity that is sup- 
posed to be universal but which has been 
rudely held back by unfeeling teachers in- 
tent on imparting knowledge. Obviously 
we are not to expect that the bank teller 
will greet us with a sonnet, or the grocery 
clerk with a madrigal. Poetry will remain 
what it has always been—a source of en- 
joyment for many, a possible vocation for 
few. 

Nor can we expect by means of some new 
technique to make original writers out of 
all. At best, clever teachers, themselves 
good critics, if not artists, may hope to en- 
courage—influence, Mr. Mearns says—the 
few who have artistic ability, some of whom 
perhaps might not have the courage to 
show what they have written to others with- 
out the sympathy that such teachers may 
show. 

Some of the crusaders will be disap- 
pointed because of the moderate claims that 
Mr. Mearns makes. They want to wave the 
Scribner, 1929. 


Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 
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flag, beat the drum, and stir a wave of 
emotion up and down the ranks. He is 
much nearer the facts, however, and has 
done a real service in writing out these 
‘‘corrected impressions,’’ with numerous 
additional examples of prose and verse 
written by Lincoln School pupils and by 
young people elsewhere. 


THE LATEST IN TESTING 


Treatises on testing are like textbooks in 
geography, always in need of revision. In- 
deed, so much has been done in the matter 
of objective school examinations that Pro- 
fessor Ruch has substituted a new volume 
for that published only a few years ago. 
The university instructor will certainly 
feel satisfied that he has done a good job 
when he takes a class through this more 
ambitious work. Whether the teacher in 
school will be equally well pleased is not so 
certain. The whole matter of testing tends 
all the time to become more technical and 
elaborate than the circumstances warrant. 
Somebody will be starting a new movement 
for ‘‘minimum essentials’? one of these 
days. 

At all events Professor Ruch has dealt 
both thoroughly and interestingly with his 
subject. He shows why objective exam- 
inations are desirable and how to construct 
and score them. He explains how to ar- 
range a rational marking system and how 
to deal statistically with scores. Finally, 
he provides a classified bibliography of 
three hundred titles, which alone will make 
his book a reference in demand at the col- 
lege library. Every school should have 
this volume also in its professional shelves, 
and committees of teachers should use it in 
preparing reports on the policy with re- 
gard to examinations and marks that their 
schools should adopt. 
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A handy, untechnical treatment of intel. 


ligence and achievement testing has bee 


prepared by Levine and Marks.* The at. 
tempt has been to present in a condensed 
form the information that teachers and 40. 
cial workers in general are likely to need, 
Comparison of the work with the recent 
university textbooks intended for thorough 
study is, therefore, out of order. 


so far as this book goes, the truth as to 


intelligence and achievement is now estab. ff, 


lished. The tables of available tests will 
prove handy for reference. A striking fea. 
ture is the space—three chapters—given to 
exceptional children, the mentally defec. 
tive, the neurotic, and the superior. 


One of the simplest handbooks of statis. 
ties so far published is that of Professor 
Williams.® 


to avoid problems requiring extensive com- 
putation and knowledge of higher mathe. 
matics. For the general student of educa- 
tion this is quite enough. Specialists in 
psychology and research will look elsewhere 
for the more elaborate treatises suited to 
their needs. Some of these are listed in 
the bibliographies that Professor Williams 
has added to his chapters. As a work book 


for beginners, this simple text will fill a§ 


real want. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


Few attempts have been made to tell col- 
lege teachers how to teach. It is worthy 
of note, therefore, that Professor Lancelot 
directs his remarks to the colleges as wel 
as to the high schools.* As might be ex 
pected, he first dissents. 
learning’’ do not provide for thinking but 


* The Objective or New-Type Examination. By G. M. Ruch. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1929. 


* Testing Intelligence and Achievement. 
5 Elementary Statistics. 
® Handbook of Teaching Skills. 


By Albert J. Levine and Louis Marks. 
By J. Harold Williams. 
By W. H. Lancelot. 


Maemillan, 1929. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1929. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1929. 
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questions are, of course, passed over and, & 





His method is essentially to P 
provide the student with a series of prob- B 
lems to illustrate statistical procedures and # 
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nly for repetition. In his view learning 
sa process of thinking. The reviewer is 
ot clear whose laws of learning are re- 
erred to nor whether all high school and 
dllege activity is to be confined to think- 
mg. Such a regimen would be as narrow 
in its way as the one to which the author 
bjects. That a good deal of both high 
school and college work should consist of 
‘sroup thinking’’ all will readily agree. 
ollege students who are hoping to become 
eachers will find much excellent advice on 
hat subject in this book and, let us hope, 
ill be induced to go on with their profes- 
ional studies into the fields to which it is 
but an introduction. 


Mr. Melvin, for his part, pins his faith 
o the ‘‘conduct unit.’?* This appears to 
e our old friend the project with a new 
ame. The writer leads up to the discus- 
ion of it by considering the nature of 
vital’’ education, ‘‘the child as an educa- 


. ple organism,’”’ ‘‘the school as an environ- 
- rent,” “‘the teacher as guide,’’ and how 


0 organize the life of the school. There is 
lso a concluding chapter on measurements. 
In this book we have again the difficulty 
f using conduct in an inclusive sense. 
his is of course a perfectly legitimate use 


But it does tend to over-simplification. Life 


s not all conduct except in a very broad 
hterpretation of the word. Nor is initia- 
ve the only virtue. Read in connection 
ith such a book as Elementary Principles 

Education, by Thorndike and Gates, 
) furnish the corrective, this volume 
hay well provoke thinking and discussion. 

can hardly hope to compete with 


hers now available for the place of basic 
xt, 


, Progressive Teaching. By A. Gordon Melvin. 
The Teaching Unit. 


*Matter and Method in Education. 
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A different conception of unit is embod- 
ied in the type study by Messrs. Waples 
and Stone.® These writers report at length 
an experience in teaching mathematics by 
the Morrison formula. 


The British like to dwell upon the past. 
Hence it is not surprising to find Miss 
Sturt and Miss Oakden giving over a large 
portion of their space to recounting ‘‘mat- 
ter and method”’ as it once was.® Like so 
many other educators in England, these la- 
dies write well; their account is sprightly 
and readable, even if it does not tell us 
much about the newer ideas that we did 
not already know. Their advice is sensible 
and to the point and loses nothing by being 
easy to take. Teachers who are bored with 
the ponderous dullness of a good deal of 
our American writing on the ‘‘science”’ of 
education will find this volume a blessed 
relief. Incidentally it will enable them to 
discover something of the changes that 
have taken place in the elementary schools 
of England in the last thirty years. 


A PROGRAM OF SCHOOL HEALTH 


A great impetus to a movement already 
well under way was given by the report on 
‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion’’ of the Kingsley Commission. The 
report put health first in the list of major 
objectives of education, though even it did 
not envisage the interest in mental health 
now so rapidly mounting. To an already 
extensive collection of books dealing with 
health and physical education in schools, 
Professor Keene adds another, distin- 
guished chiefly by its inclusiveness.?® The 
author has sought to provide a text for 
classes in normal schools and colleges which 
would cover the subject. Naturally the 


Appleton, 1929. 
By Douglas Waples and Charles A. Stone. Appleton, 1929. 
wT I By Mary Sturt and Ellen C. Oakden. 
he Physical Welfare of the School Child. By Charles H. Keene. 


Dutton, 1929. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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treatment of each topic must be brief in 
order to keep the volume within reasonable 
limits of size. Even so, there are impor- 
tant omissions; the word contagion, for ex- 
ample, does not appear in the index. 

If an encyclopedic textbook is what 
teachers want, then this is the kind of text- 
book they will like. The question as to 
just what function a textbook should per- 
form is still in controversy. This one will 
provide an outline, references, and a good 
deal of information. It does not, however, 
contain as much information on any topic 
as a person actually responsible for health 
in a school will need. The supposition must 
be, therefore, that it is to be used as a syl- 
labus for library reading and discussion. 

The point of view appears to be mod- 
erately progressive, not in advance of a 
large number of the best schools but fairly 
abreast of all but the most progressive of 
them. No one group, either teacher, prin- 
cipal, or health supervisor, seems to have 
been specially aimed at. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


SPEED AND QUALITY IN MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING 


In view of the power of vested interests 
and the interest that has been aroused 
by recent experiments in manuscript writ- 
ing, attention may well be directed to an 
article by Miss Conard and Miss Offerman 
in the Teachers College Record for Febru- 
uary. This is the report of an experiment 
intended to test the speed and quality of 
manuscript writing as learned by adults. 
It was conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the University 
of Chicago. 

The writers first sketch the history of this 
new type of penmanship and summarize 
the results of experience as to its advan- 
tages. They then describe the methods and 
apparatus used in the experiments. These 
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were highly ingenious and included the 


sive 
cording of handwriting movements, sty; mary 
of the resulting pictures, description of iter « 





dividual records, and statistical treatmemthe 
of results. The conclusions reached athiire 
that one week’s practice resulted in han@i§ofig 
writing improvement in speed, in lesseniniithat 
the number of pauses, longer rhythmicdgin 
strokes, and the attainment of a speed confiestio 
paring favorably with that of cursive wrifems 
ing. On the whole it appears from thiynde 
experiment that adults can easily acquitiizati 
the habit of manuscript writing and thikeho. 
without any undesirable effects upon titer 
legibility of the original form of writinkknd., 
which the subjects have. nd 


le § 
WHAT NEW COURSES OF STUDY ARE LIKE = 
1 


In the Journal of Educational Researqfporti 
for February, Dr. Harap of Cleveland recor 
ports the results of his examination @rik 
some 240 courses of study collected by tischo 
Bureau of Curriculum Research of Teaclipurs 
ers College, Columbia University. Amomfour 
the elements examined were: the format 
the bulletins, the features included, a 
miscellaneous tendencies. The write 
thinks that on the whole the treatment 
objectives in current courses is unsatisfe 
tory. He appears to favor, on the oth 
hand, increased emphasis on descriptia 
of activities and accounts of procedu 
The outstanding fact with regard to 
new courses is the appearance of vari0 
kinds of units of work, such as the so-callt 
integrated unit and the Morrison maste 
unit. The author concludes his article wi 
suggestions looking toward better practi 
in course of study revision and publicatid 
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THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE NEW ERA’”’ VISITS 
POLAND 


In company with Miss Dorothy Halbat 
Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, editor of The ™ 
Era, has recently made a tour of Polat 
looking especially for examples of prog 











ive education. In her magazine for Jan- 
ary she gives a very readable account of 
ilfher experiences and quotes at length from 
ether visitors, such as, Dr. Adolphe Fer- 
atpicre of Geneva and Professor Katzaroff of 
n&ofia. The writer thinks it not surprising 
inmhat Poland is not as far advanced as cer- 
ic@tgin other countries in experimental edu- 
mation. She thinks it rather a matter for 
tifremark that so many new things have been 
thfundertaken. Among these are the organ- 
livation of moral education in secondary 
thiischools, pupil self-government, parental co- 
tifoperation, school excursions, school theater, 
‘infand an extensive program in school hygiene 
md physical education. As is well known, 
_ fhhe schools of Poland are particularly re- 
 Buarkable for their work in art. The major 
wemportion of the account is devoted to the 
| Misecondary schools, but we read also of 
| @iriking features in certain elementary 
‘tiikehools and even of the introduction of 
atMmursery schools, so-called, for children from 
lomfour to seven years of age. 

at ( 
all 
tel Many will find it difficult to realize that 
at @the State Normal School at Salem, Massa- 
sfaiehusetts, was able to celebrate its seventy- 
othgifth anniversary last summer. The address 
tifdlivered on that occasion by President 
dugPitman is published in full in the Ele- 
) mentary School Journal for February. 
rit@fhis isa chapter in the history of education 
alldin the United States that everyone should 
ste@tead. The writer, not contented with giv- 
wi ng an account merely of the early steps 
actin the development of the institution, de- 
atidivotes the latter part of his address to an 
malysis of the present situation and a look 
ito the future. Particularly interesting 
his suggestion that it will probably be 
IbeqMecessary in the near future for normal 
 M@fthools and teachers’ colleges to check their 
olamgwork against the success of their graduates 
ogi the field. He points out also that since 


ONE OF OUR OLDEST NORMAL SCHOOLS 
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the normal school is a part of the system 
of public education, admission to it is a 
privilege and not a right, and therefore the 
state is free to select among candidates in 
order to secure for the schools of the people 
the best possible teachers. 


WHAT SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ARE 
PROUD OF 


The Journal of Education for February 
17 is devoted almost entirely to contribu- 
tions from school superintendents in large 
cities in all parts of the country. Each 
writer describes briefly one or more attain- 
ments of the system to which he belongs 
which he thinks should be regarded as an 
outstanding achievement. The range of 
topics is all the way from matters strictly 
business to freedom of pupils and the spirit 
of the teachers. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive statement is that of Superintendent 
Burke of the Boston schools, who outlines 
accomplishments under the heads of (1) 
physical plant, (2) personnel, (3) instruc- 
tion, (4) supervision, and (5) administra- 
tion. This is in contrast to most of the 
statements, which emphasize some one out- 
standing feature, such as special classes in 
Paterson, shop work for laggards in New 
Bedford, individual instruction in Cleve- 
land, and the challenge method in San An- 
tonio. 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND CHILD HEALTH 


The interest of President Hoover in child 
welfare is being demonstrated in many 
ways aside from his choice of a Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior. In 
Childhood Education for February appears 
an interesting account of a proposed con- 
ference on child health and protection, 
presented by Miss DuPuy, publicity repre- 
sentative. The conference is being planned 
by a committee of twenty-seven, under the 
chairmanship of Secretary Wilbur. Four 
sub-committees have been organized to deal 
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with (1) medical service, (2) public health 
service and. administration, (3) education 
and training, and (4) the handicapped 
child. The proposed conference will be 
the third of a series of such meetings ar- 
ranged by our presidents to consider the 
problems of the child. The first was called 
by President Roosevelt in 1909, primarily 
to consider the needs of dependent chil- 
dren. In 1919, President Wilson directed 
an appraisal of the health status of our 
children, which was presented to a confer- 
ence that recommended standard proce- 
dures for the consideration of such subjects 
as maternity and infancy, child health, de- 
pendency, and delinquency. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

Current Problems of Supervisors. Third 
Yearbook, Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, 1930. Pp. 252. $2.00. 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Vol- 
ume lI. Edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman 
and Alvin Johnson. New York: Mac- 
mnillan Co., 1930. Pp. 646. $7.50. 

Standard Tests. By Charles Russell. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1930. Pp. 516. 
$2.00. 

Camping and Character. By Hedley S. 
Dimock and Charles E. Hendry. New 
York: Association Press, 1929. Pp. 364. 
Illus. $3.50. 

Pupil Citizenship. By George W. Diemer 
and Blanche V. Mullen. Yonkers, N. 
Y.: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 339. 
$2.16. 

Children Are Like That. By C. Madeleine 
Dixon. New York: John Day Co., 1930. 
Pp. 206. $2.50. 

The Teaching of Geometry. Fifth Year- 
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